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NEWS OF THLE W EEK. | 


Tue Emperor’s pamphlet, La aii Rome, et Italie, signed as 
usual by M. de la Guerronniére, has appeared, and apparently disap- 
pointed anticipation. It was expected to announce definitively | 
the Emperor’s determination with respect to Rome. This it does 
not do; but the public have, nevertheless, unwisely underrated its 
importance. It is a cutting satire on the ultramontane party, and | 
its appearance proves, at least, that the Emperor is independent of | 
the clergy. 
it, and throughout Europe, England excepted, it has been reccived as 
the last blow to the temporal power of the Pope. 
positive action it contains is in the last page, where the Emperor pro- 
mises to retain his sword in Rome, until Italy aud the Papacy are in | 
harmonious accord. That accord, it is clear from other passages, im- 
plies only the independence of the Pope as the spiritual chief of | 
Christendom. ‘The pamphlet reveals the strange fact that all the | 
Catholic Powers of mark have assented to the extinction of the tem- 
poral power, and that the Pope refuses to admit any difference of | 
tenure between the states of the Church and the patrimony of St. | 
Peter. | 
The parti prétre has received during the week another severe blow. 
M. Louis Veuillot, the editor of the suppressed journal 1’ Univers, | 
and perhaps the ablest writer alive on the ultramontane side, re- | 
quested permission to establish a new journal. The Minister of the | 
Interior refused, alleging that the undoubted ability of M. Veuillot 
would be employed to prevent that reconciliation between religion | 
ad civil power which it was the Emperor’s object to effect. It is | 
reported in many quarters, and affirmed in the Nord as a fact, that ! 
this party will carry an address in the Senate in reply to the Imperial | 
speech, praying for the maintenance of the temporal power. It must | 
be remembered that all classes in France—not excepting Protestants | 
like M. Guizot—support. this power, not because it is beneficial to | 
the Church, but because it impedes the unity of Italy—a consumma- ! 
tion every true Frenchman appears to dread. They argue, through | 
M. Carne, in L’.Ami de la Religion, that the Pope, once deprived of | 


his temporal power, will sink into a Patriarch, and that Italy, by its | 


maritime strength and its religious influence, will become arbiter of | 
the Levant. It is needless to observe the last possibility is not one 
which England would regard with alarm. 

Paris has been startled by a great scandal. M. Mirés, Chairman 
of the Railway Bank, Concessionaire of the Turkish Loan, and per- 
haps the largest speculator in Paris, has been arrested. He is 
charged, it is said, with having caused large defaleations in the 
Roman railways, and paid away great sums left in his hands, as 
trustee, to further his own speculations, or obtain information. 
Immediately on his arrest, Viscount de Richemont, collector of | 
taxes in Paris, and member of the Railway Bank Commitice of 
Management, committed suicide. Five or six 
threatened ; and the names of very high personages, including Car- 
dinal Antonelli, are mixed up in the aflair. M. Mires, it is alleged, 
has threatened, if he is crushed, to reveal all he knows, and bring 
his accomplices down with him. The Turkish 
said, has engaged to preserve the creditors of that Governme 


| 


The few remaining organs of the Church bitterly denounce 


The only hint of | 


more arrests 


ait 


nt from 
loss, but the arrest will be most severely felt at Constantin naan and 
among the Greek firms al] over Europe. The local press has been 
entirely silent on the subject, and it is rumoured that the inquiry 





| proper to recal hia envoy. 


Ambassador, it is! 1 


will be hushed up, but the Emperor must. be very tired of scandals 
which bring him no profit, and shake tke credit of his administra- 
tion. It the French, malver- 


is curious that to whom this kind of 


| sation is so familiar that they have invented a single word, concussion, 


to express it, are as sensitive to the dishonour it involves as Eng- 
lishmen. 
The Tribunal of the Seine has decided that the council of the Impe- 


| rial family has a legal power to decide questions such as that raised by 


that the power has been regularly exercised, and 
her Madame Paterson 


Madame Paterson, 


that, consequently, claim is inadmissible. 


l will of course appeal to the Court of Cassation, unless some com- 


promise can previously be effected. Meanwhile, she has been con- 


demned in costs. 
The Parliament of Italy met on the 18th instant at 


Turin, the 


| deputies assembling in a vast new hall hastily erected of wood. It is 


of semicireular form, only one metre and a half less in diameter than 
the old Roman 

. a ; 
ample room for five or six hundred senators. 
signed by M. Pey ron, the 
but too large for a hall of debate. 
address : 


and 
lding, de- 


with vast galleries for the public, 
The bu: 


a miracle of 


Pantheon, 


engineer, is said to be art, 

The King opened the proceedings 

| with the following dignified 
“ Gentlemen Senators, Gentlemen Deputies ! 

“Free, and nearly entirely united, by the wonderful aid of Divine Pro- 
vidence, the concordant will of the peoples, and the splendid valour of the 
armies, Italy confides in vour virtue and wisdom, 

“ To you it pertains to give her common institutions and a firm founda- 
tion. In endowing with greater administrative freedom peoples that had 

various usages and institutions, you will take care that political unity, the 
aspiration of so many centuries, may never be diminished. 

** The opinion of civilized nations is favourable to us; the just and 
| liberal princip sles, now prevailing in the councils of Europe, are favourable 
tous. Ite’ ~ herself, too, will become a guarantee of order and peace, and 
will ouce wore be an eftic acious instrument of universal civilization. 

“ The Emperor of the French, tirmly upholding the maxim of non-inter- 
vention—a maxim eminently beneficial to us—nevertheless deemed it 
If this fact was a cause of grief to us, it did not 


change the sentiments of our gratitude nor our confidence in his affection to 


| the Italian cause, 


“France and Italy, having in common their origin, traditions, and 
customs, formed on the plains of Magenta and Solferino a bond that will 


| be indissoluble. 


“ The Government and people of England, the ancient country of free- 


' dom, loudly took part for our right to be the arbiters of our own destinies, 


and they have lavishly bestowed on us their good offices, the grateful re- 
membrance of which will be imperishable. 

‘ A loyal and illustrious prince having ascended the throne of Prussia, I 
sent to him an ambassador in token of respect for him personally, and of 
sympathy with the noble German nation, which I hope wijl become more 
andm ore convinced that Italy, being constituted in her natural unity, cannot 
offend the rights or interests of other nations. 

* Gentlemen Senators, Gentlemen Deputies, I am certain you will be 
anxious to supply my Government with the means of completing the arma- 
ments by land and sea. Thus the kingdom of Italy, put into a condition 
of not fearing offence, will more easily find in the consciousness of her own 
strength a reason for opportune prudence. 

*“ Once my words sounded bold; it being as wise to dare in season as to 

wait in season. Devoted to Italy, I have never hesitated to expose my life 
and crown, but no one has the right to risk the life and destinies of a 
| nation. 

* After many signal victories the Italian army, increasing every day in 
fame, acquired a new claim to glory by capturing one of the most for- 
midable fortresses. 1 console myself with the thought that here will close 
for ever the mournful series of our civil conflicts. 

“The fleet has proved, in the waters of Ancona and Gaeta, that the 
mariners of Visa, Genoa, and Venice are revived in Italy. 

* Valiant youths, led on by a captain who has filled with his name the 
most distant countries, have made it evident that neither servitude nor 
long misfortunes have been able to weaken the fibre of the Italian peoples. 

* These facts have inspired the nation with great confidence in its own 
destinies. I take pleasure in manifesting to the first Parliament of Italy 
the joy I feel in my heart as King and soldier 


The speech has been exceedingly wel! received, though it disap- 
points the extreme party. The first proposal offered in the Senate 
is an act declaring Victor Emmanuel King of Itely. Lt will, of 
course, be passed almost unanimously, but the sanction of a new 


itle of this high character must be accorded by Europe, not by a 
Ouly one ce 


French Government will hardly refuse to ae- 


single nation. rt, however, is now avowedly opposed to 


knowle dye Ws a ly, i 


munity, ‘Th 
iland will eagerly hail the monarchy she has so 


strenuously helped to build, and the Russian Government does not 
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forget that the House of Savoy is as “ legitimate” as any in Europe. 
The Northern Bee, indeed, argues that the unity of Italy is already 
accomplished. On the 7th of February it says: 


‘* A series of victories has consolidated the actual situation of Italy ; but 
not one of these victories has been so signal and significant as that which 
was achieved yesterday at Berlin in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 
It is certain that General La Marmora has contributed less to it than have 
the few words pronounced by the Deputy Vincke, in yesterday's sitting of 
the Prussian Parliament. 

“ By a majority of 159 voices against 146, Prussia has expressed her sym- 
pathy for the Italian cause. This sympathy, it is true, has not been ex- 
pressed in a perfectly explicit manner, but, at any rate, there is not in any 
phrase even the shadow of indifference. The common-place phrase em- 
ploved was necessary to conceal the sincerity of that sympathy, and it was 
requisite to conceal that sincerity, because, in entertaining and expressing it, 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies puts itself in open opposition to its 
Government. 

“The accession of William I. to the throne has been a decisive moment for 
Italy. The fate of Venice depends much more on the ulterior policy of 

Prussia than on the meazures of the Austrian Government. If Prussia and 
Germany side with Austria, the desire of Italy to unite itself in one body 
will encounter insurmountable obstacles ; Austria alone is not formidable 
for Italy.” 

The Italian Government, it is stated, will demand a credit of 
3,000,000/. for steel-plated frigates, and means to raise the standing 
army to 500,000 men. A report is current in the Belgian papers 
that the King will once more demand the dictatorship, in order to 
decide the Roman question ; but it is most improbable that Cavour 
will throw away the moral weight secured to him by his parliamentary 
majority. It seems certain that Garibaldi has been induced to con- 
sent to his plans, and that there has been a reconciliation, if not of 
feeling, at least of policy, between the Liberator and the Premier. 

The ex-King of Naples arrived at Rome on the 15th inst., and was 
visited by the Pope, but intends, it is said, to proceed to Bavaria, 
where his wife belongs to the reigning family. When Cialdini 
entered Gaeta, about 11,000 troops surrendered with large stores of | 
ammunition, arms, and cannon. The town had been nearly destroyed 
by the bombardment, the Piedmontese having thrown 50,000 shells. | 
Sickness had broken out among both the inhabitants and the soldiery. 
The fortress was much injured, but is still a most valuable possession 
for the new monarchy. ‘The news,of the fall of Gaeta was received 
at Rome on the 14th February, and in a few hours the orders of the 
National Committee had been received for a grand demonstration. 
The people thronged into the Corso, and raised an enthusiastie cheer 
for Victor Emmanuel and Italy. The national colours were suddenly 
displayed in the shape of white, green, and red lights, and the Corso 
was illuminated. The police did not attempt to interfere, and the 
people good-humouredly obeyed a French “invitation” to dis- 
perse. The affair reads to Englishmen like child’s play, but 
only those who understand the Southern populations can com- 
prehend the self-restraint implied under such circumstances in 
such order. All this while Monsignor de Merode is sending little de- 
tachments of Papal Zouaves to ravage Piedmoutese territory. They 
are always beaten, but they keep up irritation, and give the Zouaves 
an appearance of occupation. ‘The streets of Rome, it is said, have 
become very insecure, no night passing without a robbery or two, 
and the stiletto being freely used. The fall of the fortress, of course, 
threw the Neapolitans into an ecstasy of joy, displayed in i!lumina- 
tions for three nights, and the influence of the event is already felt 
in the diminished activity of the reactionaries. The local govern- 
ment of the province intends immediately to take possession of most 
of the ecclesiastical property, diminish the number of monasteries, 
increase the pay of the village clergy, and pension off the friars who 
now infest the kingdom. It is urging forward railways with some 
activity, and a concession has been granted to an Englishman for an 
irrigating canal from the Garigliano, through the plain of Sessa, to the 
sea. The difficulty in the way of railways seems to be, that con- 
cessions have been made by the.Bourbon Government and that of the 
Dictator to two different companies, whose claims must be recon- 
ciled. It is strange that so little of what is passing in Sicily reaches 


‘a. WU 
but if it refuses, the laws passed by the Represeutation will b 
the less binding on the entire empire. It is not improbable th; none 
“ Representation” may take a strongly German view of the pa 
of Hungary, and, by denouncing it, strengthen the hand of the K om 
very considerably, The attempt to employ foree will, it is beli = 
excite insurrection, especially if the state of siege is carried out py 
has been at Fiume. The general in command has there issued & 
order informing the inhabitants that all the following offences will be 
punished by martial law : ; he 

“High treason, misprision of treason, disturbance of the ubli 
peace, insurrection, rioting, violence towards the civil and a 
authorities when on duty, malicious injury to the electric telegra re 
or railroads, illicit possession of arms or ammunition, tumult, past ° 
pation in secret meetings, disregard of the orders of the authorities 
exciting against the State authorities or against single agents of the 
same, exciting to hostilities against nationalities, the disseminatio 
of false or alarming news or of predictions (predizioni), verbal = 
other insults to the civil and military authorities, to emplovés of duty 
‘and to military honour,’ unlawful meddling in order to prevent 
the performance of public duty, finally, all those other crimes 
which, according to law, are within the jurisdiction of the tnilitary 
courts.” 

Orders like these will merely tempt Garibaldi to precipitate the 
struggle. Taxes are already eatecial in Hungary by the soldjery 
and, in short, all the signs which precede revolution are once mo 
manifest in Austria. 

The General Assembly of the counties of Transylvania has voted 
for the reunion of the province to Hungary. 

The Prussian Government is actively engaged with the reorganizy. 
tion of the army. The Landwehr is ready for “ mobilization,” and 
700 of the new rifled cannon have been turned out. These cannog 
are said to be among the best in the world. At a thousand paces the 
balls went through four-and-a-half inch iron plates, and at 3500 paces 
the effect was quite appreciable. Prussia is manufacturing these 
guns for the whole of Germany, and military deputations from all the 
smaller states are studying their construction. The preparations to 
occupy Holstein still continue, and it remains to be seen if the Danish 
Government will treat the act as a declaration of war. It must be 
remembered that it is not such in itself, the Diet having the right to 
coerce the Duke of Holstein as a member of the Federation, although 
he happens to be also King of Denmark. Many statesmen in Denmark, 
it would seem, are inclined to declare the unity of the monarchy up 
to the Eyder, thus incorporating Schleswig and abandoning Holstein, 

It is reported that the Conference at Paris has agreed to extend the 
French occupation of Syria for three months. The representative of the 
Sultan, however, protested against any extension of the period first 
fixed, and on Lord John Russell’s theory, his protest ought to be 
final. The Turkish Government, however, will probably yield rather 
than risk a quarrel with France for so short a period. The three 
months, however, carry us into May, by which time the concord of 
the European Powers may be broken up. 

The news from India is of the most distressing character. The 
famine in the North-West is becoming more and more intense. The 
drought has now lasted almost unbroken since October, 1859, and 
throughout Hindostan Proper food has failed both for man and beast. 
The Government offers work to all persons, without exception, at low 
rates; and the collectors are authorized to advance to any person his 
road expenses. The number of sufferers is, however, too great for 
any measure of relief to touch them. The eartir is literally. baked, 
cultivation is stopped, fodder for the stock has perished, and all the 
vast class who live from hand to mouth are literally starving. A 
million and a half of persons will be saved only by direct gifts, and 
the cost, independent of the loss of revenue, cannot be less than a 
million and a half sterling. Even with this outlay the loss of life 
will still be terrible, thousands—especially of women and _children— 
perishing, not of hunger, but of unaccustomed work and privation. 
it the spring crop perishes also, the prosperity of the North-West 
will receive a blow from which it will not recover for a decade. Lond 
Canning is still travelling in Central India, where his presence must, 


the mainland. For all recorded of the island it might have sunk | just now, be most mischievous. The camp of a Governor-General is 


into the Mediterranean. 

Austrian politics are confined, as they have been for some weeks, 
to the contest between the Emperor and the Hungarians, The 
struggle, according to the continental journals, approaches a crisis. 
The people remain firm in their demand for the laws of 1848, and 
their orators tell the Emperor that unless he observes the constitu- 
tional provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction, its dynastic provisions 
will be void. The Government, it is stated, is aware of its danger, 
but resolved not to yield the point of the unity of the empire. An 
army of 85,000 men, composed of non-Hungarians, has accordingly | 
been concentrated in readiness to enter Hungary, and the state of 
siege has been proclaimed in several counties. A conference between 
the local notabilities and the Chancellor of Hungary, intended to 
remove difficulties, ended in nothing. The Hungarian Lord-Lieute- 
nauts refused to recommend their countrymen to pay taxes till the 
laws of 1848 were restored. The Viennese cabinet relies, it appears, 
greatly on the “ Representation” of the whole empire which will meet 
in a few days, and in which Hungary will be included. This Represent- 
ation will consist of two czrie, or chambers, the first an English 
House of temporal and spiritual peers, the second a body of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the diets. ‘The Representation will have power 
to make laws for the empire, and its debates will be public. Mem- 
bers, moreover, will “ possess an initiative,” that is, they may intro- 


as injurious to a thinly populated district as a swarm of locusts. _ 
The Times says the attempt to write on the changes now taking 
lace in America, is like an attempt to “ photograph an earthquake.” 
Whe facts are so many, and so much depends on the plans of indi. 
vidual statesmen, that the work of condensation becomes most 
onerous. Immense efforts are still being made to bring about a com- 
promise. The people of Washington’and of Boston have resolved in 
favour of concession. The Virginian Legislature has passed res 
lutions to the same effect, but with the reservation that, compromise 
failing, the State will join the South. Mr. Kellogg, a nephew of the 
future President, has proposed compromise, based on a geograp 
division between the North and South, slavery to be absolutely e 
cluded north of 36 deg. 30 min., all south of that line to be admitt 
whether tainted with slavery or not. This compromise offers less that 
the Virginian proposal, which the South has already a ee A 
peace conference has met at Washington, composed of old political 
notabilities, such as President Tyler, but its action is already dis- 
credited. The Legislature of Kentucky has recommended Congress 
to call a convention of the whole Republic, to amend the constitution 
in a sense which may conciliate both parties to the quarrel. None 
these proposals, however, are acted on, or even very frankly discussed. 
The South, so far as can be perceived, is thoroughly in earnest in iS 
determination to secede. It has gained some important advat- 
tages. The State of Texas, for “example, large enough to contal 





duce measures without Legon | submitting them to the executive. 
The Hungarian Diet will be invited to send its quota of members, 


half a dozen States, has finally determined to join the South, 
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North Carolina, also, has for- 


yoted itself out of the Union. ' 

mally decided that, failing a compromise which shall —~ the 
rights of the South, she will throw in her lot with the remain- 
” clave-holding states. It is believed that Virginia will ar- 


4 at the same decision, in which case there will be an armed | 
struggle for Washington. lhe Southern States seem, however, unde- 
gided whether they are at war or peace with the Federal Government. | 
Thus Captain Haynes has been despatched to Washington to buy | 
Fort Sumter. The South Carolinians say the troops must be there 
either to menace the State or to protect Federal property. In 
the former case they must attack the fort, im the latter 
they are ready to pay for it. Mr. Holt, Secretary of State, | 
declines to entertain the proposition, and it would appear the | 
President is prepared to defend the Federal property. At the 
same time, the people of Florida have arrested a United States 
officer, and released him on parole asa prisoner of war, under a pledge | 
not to bear arms against the state. They have also made a truce with 
the officer in command of Fort Pickens, and Alabama has seized a 
revenue cutter. Some movements in the north also look like war. 
The Legislature of New York has appropriated 500,000 dollars to fit out 
a military foree. The Governor of Massachusetts has ordered all the | 
military force of the State to hold itself in readiness to march to the 
assistance of the Federal Government should Washington be attacked, 
«which the Government considers probable.” The Convention of the 
seceding States assembled at Montgomery on the 4th of February, and 
their programme is said to he as follows: A constitution will be adopted | 
resembling that of the United States, but without the reserved 
right of secession. Other slave-holding states will be elected, and 
an army organized, to be entrusted to Mr. Jefferson Davis, said to 
be the real leader of the Southern movement. Envoys will be 
sent to the European Courts to secure the recognition of the 
Confederacy, and the existing revenue laws will for the present 
be applied. The Northern representatives in Congress, however, 
finding that the secession of the South leaves them the majority, are 
driving a protective tariff through the Lesislature—a tariff so high 
as to give the native manufacturers a monopoly of trade. ‘The South 
will not bear this, and talks of lowering her tariff, and imposing a 
duty of a halfpenny a pound on the export of cotton, a measure 
which, if carried, wiil be severely felt in the North of England, and 
very pleasantly felt in Western India. The New York Times 
publishes a long article, describing a conspiracy said to have 
been long since planned ‘by the South. This is a plan to form 
the whole South into a strong confederacy, armed out of the resources | 
of the Union, and ready to seize by force all the southern regions | 
down to Nicaragua fitted for slave cultivation. The plot began with 
the election of Mr. Pierce, and was pursued steadily for eight years. 
Arms were regularly transferred to the South, and Mr. Floyd issued 
an immense mass of acceptances which, being sold North, tilled the | 
nilitary chest of the Southern conspirators. The plan was well laid, | 
and on the election of Mr. Lincoln all the forts but five were seized, 
and all the magazines of arms, which are now used to furnish a 
Southern army of 30,000 men. The imstant.this army, which has been 
drilled by regular officers from the North, is ready, it will be launched 
against Mexico, and will be joined, it is believed, by all the unquiet 
spirits of the North. With Mexico and Cuba in their grasp, the 
Southerners believe they can found a grand slave empire round the 
Gulf. All this may be a mere dreai, but it is strangely borne out 
by the few known facts. 














Mr. Turnbull’s case has been carried before Lord Palmerston. 
On Monday, a deputation, headed by the Marquis of Normanby, 
waited on the Premier, to beg him not to accept Mr. ‘Turnbull’s re- 
signation. Professor Pearson presented a memorial to that effect, 
reciting the facts of the Turnbull persecution, and signed by 800 
Protestants. Mr. Turnbull was appointed in 1859 to calendar the 
foreign papers in the Publie Record Office. The Atheneum said he 
was appointed to write a “History of Religion in England,” an 
utterly unfounded statement. The Protestant Alliance, without 
inquiry, called on its friends to petition against the appointment ; 
the Tract Society said tiat since his appointment an important paper 
had been missing—a false statement. The persecution was continued 
uotil Mr. Turnbull could bear the wrong no longer, and resigned. In 
reply to the memorial Lord Palmerston said : 

_“ This is a matter which I have had under my attention for a considerable time. 
First of all, let me say that it does not appear to me to be a matter which falls 
Within the category in which Lord Normanby has classed it. It does not seem 
to me to be a question respecting the exclusion of men from certain appointments 
& account of their religious opinions. I had representations made to me last 
year, which led me to communicate with the Master of the Rolls, and I had an 
answer from him. The objection to Mr. Turnbull, as I understand it, is made, 
hot on the ground that as a Catholic he is unfit to be employed by the Govern- 
ment, but that being a man of high personal honour, and great ability and 
attainments, he happens, as converts very often are, to be a man also of very 
extreme opinions—in fact, almost a fanatic. It was thought, therefore, that he 
Was not a person who was likely to bring to the particular duty upon which he 
was employed that calm judgment and impartial view which are essential in the 
abstracting and compiling of documents belonging to a period when differences 
of religious opinion, connected with historical events, were very strong. I con- 
cur in that opinion. I think it was an unfortunate selection. It would not have 
been difficult to find in the circle of literary men some other person who would be 

ually competent to perform the duty ; and, although I do not in the least doubt 
that Mr. Turnbull most faithfully abstracted everything that he was ordered to 
abstract, yet 1 must say that his position was not altogether that which a man 

ding very strong opinions—strong opinions, I say, because his published works 
Prove that they are strong—it was not a position in which a man of that frame 
of mind, and of those « pinions, would feel himself comfortable. When he had to 

Stract documents relating to religious differences, and controversies of former | 
Periods, it must have been xgainst the grain to record them if they were un- 
favourable to the tenets to which he so strongly clung. At the same time, I | 
Must observe that Sir John Romilly stated be was satisfied that Mr. Turnbull 
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was a fit person, and would do his duty properly, and he said that unless [ 
desired that he should be dismissed, he should not think of putting the matter 
into any other hands. Of course | did not feel that there was sufficient ground 
for that. Well, then came Mr. Turnbull's resignation. I think that Mr. Turn- 
bull acted as a man of honour ought to act under such circumstances. He no 
doubt felt that, however unjust might be the imputations against him, still, 
as there was a strong feeling among a large class ot the people that he was per- 
forming a duty for which he was not tit, it was best to escape from attack, and 
get out of a place in which the confidence of a large portion of the community 
was denied to him. He very honourably resigned. The emoluments of the 
office were very small indeed. It was not a permanent office, the employment 
was merely temporary. Well, then, when it was put to me the other day, 
“What should be done?” I thought it was only acting fairly by Mr. Turnbull te 
accept his resignation. I think he acted quite rightly in resigning instead of 
continuing to be a target to be shot at. I think, too, the acceptance of his resig- 
nation was fair to him and fair to the public. Theonly mode in which any one 
could ascertain whether or not his duties were performed fairly was by com- 
paring the abstracts which he made with the original documents. That is a 
labour very few persons would undertake, though any one might try to ascertain 
neral character of Mr. Turnbull's work ; 
yet it is quite clear that in the perforniance of the Cuties entrusted to him he 
must be more or less liable to imputations, and | felt that, having regard to the 
public interest, and to Mr. Turnbull's particular situation, as he tendered his re- 
signation, it was my duty to accept it.” 

The Marquis of Normanby pleaded further; Captain Jervis re- 
minded Lord Palmerston that M. Guizot, a Protestant, had been many 
years employed in preparing documents by the French Government ; 
Mr. Folkard said that Lord Palmerston had appointed Mr. Panizzi, a 
Roman Catholic, and that Lord Cowley’s private secretary, was a 
Roman Catholic. Lord Palmerston was not to be shaken. He re- 
peated that it was not the mere fact of Mr. Turnbull’s being a Ca- 
tholic. The charge made against him was that of being fanatical, 
A moderate Catholie might be just as competent to do the work as a 
Protestant. The Marquis of Normanby, in parting, said he could 
assure his lordship that his decision would not put an end to the con- 
troversy. 








The election for Aberdeenshire has ended in the triumph of the 
Conservatives. The two candidates were Mr. Leslie, and the honour- 
able Arthur Gordon. The latter was nominated in his absence, and 
thus contended at a disadvantage. The numbers were—Leslie, 851; 
Gordon, 665. 

The proposed new boroughs are on the alert, Kensington and 
Chelsea are disgusted at a project which only gives them ove member, 
and have passed indignation resolutions demanding two. In South 
Laneashire the Conservatives have held a meeting to select a third 
candidate. Lord Stanley’s name is prominently mentioned. ‘The 
Liberals are on the look-out fora man. Both parties are agitating 
Birkenhead; the Tories put forward Mr. Laird, shipbuilder; the 
Liberals Mr. Brassey, son of the contractor. 

It is ealeulated that the oppoueuts of Chureh-rates will muster 
nearly 300 men on a division this Session upon the second reading of 
Sir John Trelawney’s Bill. Sanguine Churelunen think the supporters 
of the bill will not muster more than 280, 

Mr. Cobden is to be féted at Bradford, as well as rewarded with a 
substantial cash testimonial. The good folks of Bradford, who lately 
gave a shining example of public spirit in electing Mr. W. E. Forster, 
intended to invite Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Milner Gi§son, and Mr. Cob- 
den to a banquet to celebrate the French treaty. “ Official etiquette ” 
prevented the two Cabinet ministers from accepting the invitation. 
To Mr. Cobden, their volunteer colleague, was due, they said, the 
civic crown offered by Bradford. Accordingly Mr. Cobden is to be 
the principal guest, and the members of the French Commission are 
to be invited to meet him. 

That old grievance the aunuity tax has not been settled by the 
Act of the Lord Advocate. The malcontents are still fighting for 
unconditional repeal. They have petitioned against it, declaring that 
it disturbs the peace of the city. The tax is now collected with the 
police rate, and, acting on a favourable “opinion” obtained from 
two eminent English barristers, several citizens have tendered the 
police rate less the amount imposed by the Lord Advocate’s Act in 
place of the annuity tax. 

The National Rifle Association is now coming again into promi- 
nence. It deserves support, aud ample support can only be obtained 
by ample publicity. At the general meeting on the 15th, Lord Her- 
bert of Lea presided, and made a speech, in which he urged the 
claims of the association for ampler assistance than has hitherto been 
provided. There are only 1545 members of the association, whereas 
the Agricultural Society has 4600 members, the Botanical Society 
2294, and the Zoological Society, with 1771 members, has an income 
of 15002. a year. The National Rifle Association does not repre- 
sent a class interest, but the cause of national defence, and none of 
the societies have greater claims on the public. “Our association 
aims at inspiring the whole male population with a love of arms, and 
at. giving them skill in using weapons which must contribute mate- 

ially to the safety and security of the country. At the close of my 
presidency I must say that I wish L could have given more time to 
it, aud have been more of a working bee ; but at the same time, al- 
though I could not profess, circumstanced as I am, to devote much 
time to the details and operations of the association, 1 still felt that 
in the office which I hold the mere conveyance of the cordial concur- 
rence of the Government in the objects of the association was valuable 
in a public point of view. On my accession to office in June, 1859, 
there were, L think, 13 corps in existence, numbering only 1500 
members. There is at this moment a corps for every man then under 
arms—viz. 1500 corps, while the members of whom they are com- 
posed amount nearly to 140,000. This gratifying result has been in 
a great measure due to my noble friend Lord de Grey, who, as you 
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know, devoted such exertions to the encouragement and assistance 
of those engaged in the practical work of raising these corps. . . . 
During last year a great accession was made to the defensive power 
of the country. We have had our fortifications put in order, and 
thereby added to the general security of the nation. We have had a 
considerable increase in the regular forces in this country ; but what 
is, perhaps, most remarkable in connexion with our defensive power 
is the enormous success with which the citizens of Great Britain, at 
the cost not only of their money, but of their time, have transformed 
themselves into formidable bodies of troops.” The account of the 
finances shows that the association had received 8452/. of which 
3300/. represent life subscriptions; and that the expenditure has 
been 7337/. leaving 11147. and upwards as a balance in the hands 
of the bankers. The cost of preparing the ground at Wimbledon 
having been very great, it has been resolved, partly with a view to 
economy, to hold the prize meeting again at Wimbledon this year 
The association, however, retains, as it ought, the right to fix upon 
~~ other place of meeting. ‘The next president is the Duke of Cam- 
ridge. 


The report from Chatham is, that the demeanour of the convicts 
has improved, under tlie influence of “severe restrictive discipline.” 
They are said to be “fully sensible to the position in which they 
have placed themselves.” They are to have “ no extra diet”—it is a 

ity } ever had any—and they lose all the privileges acquired 
f their so-called good conduct in prison. Chaining a number toge- 
ther, and keeping thei thus day and night for days together, is said 
to have had a “ marked effect,” and no doubt it has for the time. 
Some who have been allowed to return to their cells, received the 
concession “ with an outburst of thanks”—a certain mark of contri- 
tion! Some have been allowed to work again. These measures are 
to be followed by the removal of several officers obnoxious to the 
convicts. The deputy- overnor, Mr. Measor, has resigned. The fact 
is, the whole system 1s aoe on an error—that mere prison demea- 
nour is an evidence of real change in convict character. 

Few attempts have been made to render our gaols in any way self- 
supporting. In other countries the experiment has been tried, and 
has succeeded. In the county of Middlesex and at Chelmsford a 
considerable saving has been effected by making bread in the prisons ; 
and Alderman Copeland, in the Court of Aldermen, has carried a re- 
solution referring to the gaol committee the question whether the 
prisoners at Holloway could not make bread for themselves and for 
all the city prisons. ‘Thisis a step in the right direction. 


A serious strike has occurred at Blackburn. In 1848 wages were 
lowered ten per cent. in East Lancashire. Since that time the ope- 
ratives have struck more than once to recover the deduction, and 
so far succeeded that in 1858-60 a compromise was agreed to, and 
wages were raised five per cent. But recently the employers gave 
notice that they should take off the five per cent., alleging the 
badness of trade, glutted markets, and the unsatisfactory state of 
America. The operatives met their employers with a protest against 
the reduction of five per cent., on the following grounds :—1. If the 
trade was bad—which was not denied—owing to the stocks in Man- 
chester being 100 heavy, the only remedy was to limit the supply 
till the demand increased, they (the operatives) being willing to meet 
this by accepting the reduction in wage, provided that the manufac- 
turers resorted to “short-time” four days per week—while the five 
per cent. was taken off; for they said, if the cause of depression of 
trade was the overstocked market, then by working full time they 
were only increasing the panic. ‘The employers replied by adopting 
a resolution whereby §1 firms, representing 44,000 Sone agreed to 
“lock out” their work-people until they should come to terms. Thus, 
at a critical moment of the cotton manufacture, the operatives are 
again about to waste thousands in useless opposition. 


A dinner was given on Wednesday, by a host of his admirers, to 
Colonel Sir Arthur Cotton, so renowned by his successful exertions 
in India to promote irrigation and canals. Among the company were 
Lord Lyvedon, Lord Harris, Sir James Elphinstone, and Mr. Hali- 
burton ; Lord Shaftesbury presiding. The chairman pronounced the 
eulogy of Colonel Cottton in proposing his health, and the great irri- 
gator made a reply full of interesting statements : 


“ In 1828 he was sent to Tanjore, where, from the changes in the delta of the 
rivers, there was great alarm lest the country should be lett without water. He 
was employed there about ten years, after that upon the coast at a place threat- 
ened by the encroachments of the sea, and then in Rajahmundry, on the delta 
there. In 1853 he came to England, but now for the last four years, he had been 
engaged, under Lord Harris, as well as in Bengal, with various projects for the 
improvement of India. As an engineer going into all the corners of the country, 
and coming into immediate contact with the people, appearing without the least 
state or even the attendance of a single peon to accompany him as he went about, 
he had had excellent opportunities for conversing freely with the natives of India. 
They always gave a friendly reception to one who came about making tanks, 
canals, roads, or bridges for their benefit ; and he was sure to have the ladies on 
his side, for he would save them so much trouble in fetching water. From all 
that he had seen and heard in India, then, his conclusion was, that India and 
England were made by God to be, as it were, the complement of eachother. For 
everything that England most wanted India could supply—she had unbounded 
human labour, fertile plains, water, and a powerful sun, by which she could sup- 
ply us with every raw material of our manufactures in the greatest possible 
abundance, far beyond what we could ever use, and then India would also present 
a market for our manufactures, in her turn; as much as she had to sell, so much 
she might have to buy, and by developing her own resources we should find her 
a purchaser of our products to an unlimited extent. The means by which he 


proposed to effect this consisted of the application and employment of water—for 
water was the universal solvent which had already solved more than once the 
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official returns. Twenty or thirty years ago the revenue yield : 

the delta of the Cauvery was 300,000/., and it now Yielded peariy borane a 
average revenue of the 100 districts of India was but 250,000/., and Tanj Te 
one of the smallest of them all, yielding now ten times as much rere 
tack, which was a similar delta land. He did not see why, by good ae 
the revenue of the other districts of India should not be augmented ike 
turning the water to account. In 1844 he went to Rajahmundry to mite, by 
could be done there. Eleven years before that date, in one of the pr ho 
districts, 250,000 “—. died of famine ; and now at this very moment, int 
places between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, the people were Fa 
famine! Well, Lord Tweeddale, who was governor of Madras at that time . 
approved his plans, and the work at Rajahmundry had now been fifteen ys thea 
operation. It consisted of a weir across a river four miles broad with 1 . 
miles of channel and branch channels irrigating 700,000 acres of ‘land ms 
1,100,000 acres commanded by the weir. Now, what had been the result tt . 
work? The revenue from that district was 196,000/. when it began, and tts 
had been a regular increase till last year, when it was 220,0002 This w tm 
| from levying more taxes. Formerly the government used to send 100, O00 a 
| Specie out of the district every year, and now so much specie was imported i 
| the district. The exports of agricultural produce had increased more then ton 
| fold, being now to the value of 390,000. The district used to import grain largely 
| to feed itself, and nothing else ; now last year it imported no grain, but 79 006)! 
worth of various articles of foreign merchandise. With regard to navigati Aes 
| the main canal from the Upper Godavery, the first year it was opened eee - 
| 700 boats passed by it, but in the last year that number had increased to ikoee 
jand most of them douole the tonnage. Putting these facts together, they showed 
| the astonishing progress that might be made in India. It was true, as Mr, Lj 
| once remarked to him, that the oid Canal, which cost « million and 4 half 
, had not yet given such returns as were expected of it: but that was because the 
| branch canals to distribute the water into the fields had never been made. 80 that 
not one-tenth of the water could be utilized. On the Godavery works 400,000. 
had been spent, and the increase of annual revenue was 120,0002, or 35 per cent, 
|on the outlay, yet not one-third of its land was yet watered by it. He woulj 
; undertake to say that if similar works were executed in the other districts of 
India, there would be an increase of eight millions sterling in the revenue, and it 
would only require three or four millions a year of additional expenditure to set 
the Indian revenue to rights. 





Is the gift of a policy of assurance tn articulo mortis, a gift good in 

law? The question has been raised on a trial in the Court of Queen's 
Bench. One John Amiss was about to be married to a Miss Floyd, 
with whom he had been living. She died on the day fixed for be 
wedding, but before her death she presented her intended husband 
with two watches, some jewels, wee a policy of assurance for 1000 
The relatives of the woman brought an action to recover the pro. 
perty ; it was shown that they were really given to John Amiss, 
the counsel for the plaintiffs objected that a policy of assurance had 
never been passed as a donatio in artieulo mortis, and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn reserved this curious point. 
_ The Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court has delivered judgment 
in the case of Bevan (falsely called M‘Mahon) versus M‘Mahon. It 
may be remembered that a Miss Margaret Lea Bevan, of Liverpool, 
the daughter of a surgeon, being crossed in love, hastily contracted 
to marry one M‘Mahon, an omnibus conductor, and did marry him by 
special license, but parted from him immediately after the ceremony, 
She repented of her folly at leisure, and petitioned the court to de. 
clare the marriage null, on the ground that the license had beea 
obtained by fraudulent misrepresentation. The fraud charged was 
this: M‘Mahon omitted the name of “Lea” from the affidavit de. 
scrribing the lady, and falsely stated her place of residence. As the 
respondent did not respond, the court directed the Queen’s Proctor 
to instruct counsel to argue the case, exercising this power for the 
first time. But the opinion of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, intimated be 
fore he heard counsel, remained unchanged, and he decided that the 
misdescription did not invalidate the marriage, because the require- 
ments of the statute had been complied with, and because it was clear 
that the name Margaret Bevan did represent the lady, the licens 
was granted for her, and obtained by her authority. The petition 
was, therefore, rejected. ‘ 


A case of deliberate fraud, carried on for years with great per- 
tinacity, has been discovered in the Commercial Bank of London. 
John Durden, a ledger-keeper, has robbed the bank of nearly 70,000. 
He has been arrested, and, together with an alleged accomplice, 
James Holcroft, a shoe dealer in Hatton-garden, is now in custody. 
Durden was a ledger-clerk, and it was his duty to enter in his ledger 
the amount of deposits made by customers. Holecroft was a nomial 
customer of the bank, having a very paltry account in reality, but 
which had been swelled to an enormous amount by fictitious eutries 
made to his credit by Durden, who afterwards used Holcroft’s cheques 
upon this imaginary account to effect the embezzlements with which 
the prisoners are charged. This fraud was effected by Durden in the 
following manner: He received the amount of 156/., for example, and 
entered it to the account of Messrs. Hamilton and Co.; he at the 
same time entered the same amount to Holeroft’s account. This was 
done with a large number of deposits from day to day, Holerolt’s 
figures being omitted in the casting up, so that there did not appear 
any discrepancy in the sum total. That this plan should succeed, it 
was necessary that Durden should never be absent; and although it 
was a rule that the clerks should take a yearly holiday, Durden took 
none. Durden entered into building speculations, ‘and, it is sut 
mised, intended to refund; but intense anxiety and failure brought 
on paralysis, this compelled absence, and absence led to discovery. 
The excuse for Holcrolt is, that he believed Durden to be a man of 
the highest integrity, and allowed him to “operate” on his accoutt; 
but the Bow-street magistrate would not admit this as a defence. 
As soon as the bank directors discovered the fraud, they promptly 
transferred their business to the London and Westminster Bank, a® 
so avoided the perils of a “run.” 

Not betore it was wanted, a magistrate, Mr. Arnold, has severely 





difficulties of Indian finance, and would be equally beneficial to English commerce. 
In illustration of this, he would mention some facts which were recorded iu the 


reprimanded a constable for putting improper questions to a prisonet 
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urpose vetting evidence sufficient to ensure a conviction. 
for the P 4 ated | a poor woman, and the constable who arrested 
Took sationed one respecting the dress he wore on the night of the 
them ae Mr. Arnold said the constable had no right whatever to do 
ame. as his duty to tell a prisoner simply upon what charge he 
o i and to attend to any reply if he pleased to make any, but a 
tok an not permitted to interrogate an accused person in order 
-— might commit himself; it was repugnant to the principles of 
that oF low A magistrate had not the power to do it, and why a 
Constable should do it he could not say. He had repeatedly 
taken occasion tO point out the impropriety of it, and it was the more 
~ censured in those who were employed as detectives. If he 
- dany such repeating this misconduct, he should report them to 
ie Commissioners of Police as untit for continuance in their office. 
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Another severe gale has committed havoc by land and sea. It 
occurred On Thursday. Near London the force of the wind broke 
down the north wing of the Crystal Palace, and tore up trees in the 

_ At Chichester it shook down the whole spire of the cathedral. 
Myetower sank at the base, and the spire feil through perpendicularly. 
This was an ancient 


aa 8 F 


structure and a landmark. Several wrecks have 
occurred, but the worst has not been reported. 


Che Comt. | 


Tue Queen_ held the second Levee of the season at St. James's 

Palace, on Wednesday. Baronness Brunnow, the wife of the Russian 

Ambassador, was presented to the Queen, at an audience on Saturday. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have walked out daily in the 

= of Buckingham Palace, and driven out. On Tuesday Her 
‘i 
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» went to the Adelphi Theatre. 

e list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 
Duke and Duchess of Roxburgh, the Portuguese Minister Count. de 
Lavrado, the Brazilian Minister and Madame de Moreira, the Mar- 
is and Marchioness of Winchester, the Earl of Ellenborough, Lord 
wad Lady John Russell, Lord and Lady Cranworth and Major-General 
Sir Richard Airey, the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Alice and 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Russian Ambassador and the 
' Baroness Brunnow, the Hanoverian Minister Count Kielmansegge, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord and Lady Stratford de Redeliffe, 
Lord Llanover, Mr. W. E. and Mrs. Gladstone, and General Sir 
Frederick Stovin. 





Debates oud proceedings in Parliament. 


Hovse or Lorps, Monday, February 12. Constructive Notice Amendment Bill 
read a second time. 

Tuesday, February 19. 
Case, Conversation on. 

Thursday, February 21. Indictable Offences (Metropolitan Districts Bill) read a 
thin time and passed—Fictitious Savings Banks Bill read a third time and passed— 
Constructive Notices Amendment Bill read a third time and passed—Darliamentary 
Keform; Lord Stratheden's Motion. 

Friday, February 22. Tipperary Militia ; Lord Donoughmore’s Statement—Church 
Rates; the Duke of Marlborough’s Bill read a first time. 





Policy in China; Lord Grey's Motion—Mr. Turnbull's 


Houses or Commons. Monday, February 18. Belligerent Rights at Sea; Lord 
John Russell's Answer to Mr. Horsfall—Bankruptcy and Insolvency ; Sir Rt. Bethell’s 
Bill in Committee—Parochial Assessment Bill read a second time—Red Sea and 
India Telegraph Bill, Committee nominated. 

Tuesday, February 19. Extension of the Country Franchise; Mr, Locke King’s Mo- 
tion—Real Property; Mr. Williams's Motion—Income Tax; Mr. Hubbard's Motion 
~—Mr. Handy’s Bill read a first time—Burial of Dissenters; Sir M. Peto’s Bill read a 
first time—Borough Franchise; Mr. Baines’s Motion. 

Wednesday, February 20. Qualitication for Offices; Mr. Hadfleid’s Bill read a 
second tine—Trustees of Charities; Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill read a second time—Church- 
rates; Mr Aleock’s Bill read a first time. 

Thursday, February 21. Conduct of the Sardinian Government: Lord E. Howard’s 
Question—Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill in Committee—Markets and Fairs (lre- 
land) Bill read @ second time—Bank of England Payment Bill committed—Cri- 
minal Law Consolidation (Ireland) bills read a second time 

Friday, February 22. Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister; Mr. M. Milnes’s 
Bill read a first time—Metropolitan Government; Mr. Ayrton’s Motion. 


Tue Bankruptcy Bri. 
Tue House went into committee on Monday on the Bankruptey and 
insolvency Bill, and considered fifty clauses, postponfug those ouly 
which bear on other sections of the whole. 
On clause 2, sanctioning the appointment of a new Judge, Mr. 
i Rott raised some objection, pointing out that a new Judge is not re- 
) so long as there are five commissioners. The ArtoRNEY- 
ENERAL said that he contemplated ultimately two commissioners 
with a chief judge, and he contended that there would be work enough 
for them. The bill for the first time brings every trust deed within 
the control of the court, and will increase the business of the court 
fourfold. The clause was agreed to. 
In clause 5, relating to the commissioners, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
, at the instance of Mr. Koxt, to strike out words providing 
that there may be always three commissioners in London; and the 
clause, as amended, was agreed to. 
,Vlause 6, giving County Courts jurisdiction, was, after some oppo- 
sition from Mr. Ront, agreed to, Clause 8, giving power to create 
ditional County Courts, led to a short debate. Mr. A. Smart said 
the power should rest with Parliament. Sir Henry Wri.0vGHBy 
said that, on economical and constitutional grounds, a limit should be 
fixed to the power of increasing these courts. The ATTORNEY- 
Gexera. showed that there are districts so large that the existing 
mactunery therein is inadequate to the due performance of the func- 
tions of the court. Mr. Epwin James, Mr. M. Smirs, and Sir F. 
LDSMID objected to increasing the power of the Crown. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL said that no scheme for a new district could take 
effect without the consent of Parliament, and he agreed to insert 
Words making that necessary. The clause was agreed to. 
\ 21, reducing the number of official assignees, and clause 37, 
fixing their remuneration, were agreed to, after some contention in 
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favour of the existing state of things. It was agreed that the maxi- 
mum remuncration of an official assignee should be 12004. 

Clause 42, providing that the “compensations” to various officers 
under old acts should be annually voted by Parliament, led to a divi- 
sion. Sir Henry WittovuGuBy moved an amendment, the effect of 
which was to leave these old compensations a charge on the Suitors’ 
Fund. Mr. Barrow and Mr. HENLEY supported the amendment, 
but it was negatived by 78 to 28, and the clause was agreed to. 

The bill was again considered in committee on Thursday, as far as 
clause 117. 

The principal debates took place on the non-trader clauses. Sir 
Fitzroy Key asked that clause $1, abolishing the distinction be- 
tween the trader and non-trader, should be postponed. Sir Ricwarp 
BetuHe.t declined to give way, and the committee cheered Mr. Mauins 
when he said he was glad the Attorney-General would not postpone a 
clause which is of the essence of the bill. Lord Joun Manners and 
Sir F. Patk reinforced Sir Fitzroy Kelly, but the committee were 
against them, and the clause was agreed to without a division, In 
like manner a strong verbal opposition arose to clause 82, which assi- 
milates the law applicable to the two classes of debtors, but it passed 
without amendment or division. It is understood that the whole 
question shall be debated at a future stage. 

Tne Rerorm B11s. 

The Tuesday sitting was partially devoted to debates on the intro- 
duction of little Reform Bills by independent Members. 

Mr. Locke KinG moved for leave to bring in a bill to extend the 
franchise in counties in England and Wales to occupiers of premises 
of the annual value of 10/. Many years ago, he said, when he brought 
the question before the House, the Liberal party were not united on 
it; but in 1852 Lord John Russell admitted the soundness of its prin- 
ciple, and a ten pound county franchise formed part of the bill of 1854. 
In 1857, and again in 1858, Lord John supported it as an isolated 
measure, remarking that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Lord Palmerston, after opposing it, voted in its favour, and the Reform 
Bill of the Derby Government in 1859 adopted the principle of the bill 
denounced as dangerous by Lord Derby in 1852. As to Reform in 
general, Mr. Locke King thought it almost a happy omen that it was 
not mentioned in the speech from the throne, and there is a chance of 
obtaining reform now the matter is no longer m the hands of a Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Warner, who was to move, as an amendment, for a Select 
Committee on the Representation of the People, postponed his motion. 
In the course of a long speech he stated that he was not opposed to 
Mr. Locke King’s motion, although he thought it would do no good. 
Its great fault is that it is unfortunate. Everything that a bill could 
do, except pass, it has done. It has impeded legislation, been con- 
nected with two dissolutions, and half a dozen changes of Ministry ; 
and, further, it has been the parent of a large family of Reform Bills 
and its adoption has been the chief reason for the failure of those 
measures. Mr. Warner vindicated Lord John’s discretion in not bring- 
ing in a bill having any resemblance to the unfortunate measure of 
last session, but there were other courses open to him; he might have 
— by resolution, or have moved for a select committee, or 

iave brought in a new bill. But the question was not not what Lord 

John ought to have done, but what independent Members should do. 
There might, continued Mr. Warner, be a little more consultation and 
arrangement among the Liberal Members before they introduced 
isolated measures. (Cheers from the my me They ought to 
measure their own strength before they brought in bills. (/ronical 
cries of ““ Hear, hear.’) They must remember that they were but the 
remnant of a great party. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) Two 
years ago there was a great Liberal party in that House—a great 
exulting party—who spurned Lord Derby’s Reform Bul, and who fol- 
lowed Lord John Russell into the lobby on that memorable night 
when, it would now appear, he saved his country in vain. (“‘ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) Mr. Warner contended that what is wanted is 
the extension of the franchise to the working classes, and he therefore 
preferred the bill of Mr. Baines to that of Mr. Locke King. 

Mr. Daxsy Grirrirn moved, and Captain Jenvis seconded, an 
amendment declaring that it is not expedient to reduce the county 
franchise below 20/. 

Mr. NewpsGare, who is in favour of some reform of Parliament at 
the right time, objected to Mr. King’s measure beeause it would swamp 
the forty shilling freeholders, and give power to the occupying classes, 
as opposed to Tabour and property; and Mr. Bentinck said the 
practical effect of the bill would be to inundate the rural districts with 
town voters, and render the whole country one great borough from 
beginning to end, 

ord Patmerston took up his position on the question in a cha- 
racteristic manner, “‘ Sir,” he said, “there are two things which 1 do 
not mean to do. The first is to oppose the motion of my honourable 
friend for leave to bring in his bill, and the second is to argue the sub- 
= of which that bill treats.’ Mr. Warner lamented that he be- 
onged to a small remnant of the Liberal party; far from that, he and 
those who agree with him are the centre of a large Liberal party, for 
all sides of the House have, more or less, come round to principles we 
used to call Liberal, Lord Palmerston regretted that Mr. Locke 
King had made this motion, and that Mr. Baines was to make an- 
other, because he deems it inexpedient to revive the question of Keform 
this session. ‘Ihe bill of last year failed partly because its success 
would have led to the dissolution of a newly-elected House, and partl 
because “it was not altogether to the taste of the majority,” ell, 
is the time much altered? Do the objections to the substance vary ? 
There is « time for waiting as well as for acting, and as Lord Palmer- 
ston does not think the representation of the people should be referred 
to a select committee, and does think that organic changes should be 
proposed by a responsible Government, those who bring in those bills 
must take upon themselves all responsibility for their further pro- 
gress, and not expect any facilities from Government, 

Mr, Disrar.i said he should not have spoken had it not been ne- 
cessary to correct Mr. Locke King, In the Reform Bill introduced 
by Mr. Disraeli, a 10/. occupation was a secondary, a 10/. land occu- 





pation was a primary, qualification, and there were besides ten other 
qualifications of a highly conservative nature. ‘Therefore Mt. Locke 
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King is not justified in saying Mr. Disraeli had adopted his principle. | rosity, and arguing that the abatement of one man would be the yer 
Mr. Disraeli is of opinion that measures of reconstruction must be | tion of another. Nobody denies the inequalities of the » tana. to arrat 
large and comprehensive, and if you cannot pass them, there is no ne-| but Mr. Hubbard would simply give a boon to some ra — cussion 
cessity for them. He objected in the strongest manner to Mr. King’s | aggravate the inequalities sustained by others. Why Pers, an Sir 6 
bill, and proceeded to ridicule the attempt to reform the House by | Scotch landlord have one-twelfih deducted when the tenant ~ the fw 
“measure of retail.” The great wholesale firm, he continued, “have | charges? How, in case of houses, can you make an averag ms the and he 
announced that it is a transaction beyond their powers of capital and | pairs? An examination of * outgoings” would be imprasti rs 4 have ot 
enterprise. What probability of success can attend these hucksters”— | the case of the income tax; a valuation of mines would ¢ table in sition. 
(great laughter)—* who come forward to satisfy the wants of the nation | mous expense. Mr. Hubbard omits the fandholder: he my =e. 
when the great association has announced that it is impossible for | ductions for him; and to all businesses, some worth twenty-fir a ar. 
them to accomplish the feat?” Not to obtain popularity m the coun- | worth five years’ purchase, he applies one uniform deduction pg wbethe 
try ?—nothing Is so unpopular as Reform. Not to obtain popularity in! third, and ealls that euring an anomaly. “ Necessity,” said Me wt the wie 
the House ?—last year he had seen men representing large cities | stone, “ drove us to the income tax in 1842, and necessity has r. Glad. mittee 
whose teeth chattered in their heads, and whose visages grew pale, | us to the use of it.’ (“ No, vo/”) “When L used the cal len 
whenever the order of the day was read, What, then, was their | tached,’ I meant not as a bridegroom ‘is attached to his bride be ~ - 
motive? ‘To show that they had not changed their opinions? They | captive is attached to the ear of his conqueror.” (Laughter and at no 
might have shown that by once more hiring Willis’s Rooms and hold- | Mr. Gladstone contended that the question was set ‘at rest in 83 aes 
ing a public meeting. It is a pity there cannot be a private arrange-| when the Suecession Duties Act was passed to increase the oo matter 
ment by which we should hear nothing more of the subject of Reform; | burden on fixed property ; and he warmly recominended the Hoe Clarend 
and then he and his friends would join in a “testimonial” to mark | reject the motion, 3 ; —— at sea 
their gratitude and respect. : ‘ | There were cries for a division, and Mr. Huppanon replied, explyi oficial 
This speech, which amused the House, having been delivered, and | ing that he did not intend to coutine the committee to his ecto 4 wish th 
the amendment having been withdrawn, leave was given to bring in | or to identify itself with his scheme. Sir Starrorp Nonsense oo, 
the bill. - : commended the withdrawal of the motion, but Mr. Hussarp = any, 
Later in the evening, Mr. Baryes moved for leave to bring iu a bill | sisted, and on a division, the motion was carried by 131 to 127 "4 ; sien 
to extend the Parliamentary franchise in the boroughs of England and ; announcement of these numbers being loudly cheered. “—— | that he 
Wales; in other words, to reduce the franchise in boroughs from 10/. | Sea ‘ ! was ag 
to 6/. Mr. Baines spoke with regret of the tone adopted by Lord | Prustexs or Cuarittes Bri, | was wh 
Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli. A Minister sincerely attached to a| The Wednesday sitting was mainly occupied by a debate on the | to dlocl 
cause on which his Government was based, would not throw obstrue- | motion for the second reading of Mr. Dittwyy’s Trustees of Charities | blockaé 
tions in the way of private Members. What business would Reform | Bill. The preamble of the bill stated that “doubts have arisen ast | po 
impede; what foreign question is so absorbing that Reform must | the eligibility of certain persons to be trustees of certain charities” - 
give way to it? Then it was said that private Members should not | If this statement were objected to, Mr. Dillwyn said he would alter = ms 
tmtroduce questions of Reform. Mr. Baines ran over a list of private The object of the bill was to declare that Dissenters might be trustess bo . 
Members—Lord Johu Russell, Lord Grey, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Pitt, | where schools were not Church schools proper, to make, in fact, the om 
the Duke of Richmond—who, being private Members, had brought in | appointment of Dissenters as trustees legal. : superic 
important bills, and forced them on Governments. Then it was said Mir Setwyn objected that no “doubts” have arisen ; that the prae. advaut. 
that Reform should be dealt with in a comprehensive measure. Why, | tice of the law has remained unchanged for many years ; that its open. militar 
the measures brought on have failed because they were comprehensive; | tion has been as beneficial to Dissent as to the Church; that the than tc 
that is, because they attacked many interests and ssaielions. The | Courts decide according to the will of the founder; and where the will asa be 
House is more likely to arrive at a safe conclusion if it takes the ques- | does not contain an express declaration, recourse is had to extraneous | owe 
tions separately. Mr. Baines contended that the deliberate opinion | circumstances to show the intentions of the founder ; and that, fr of brin, 
of the people of England is in favour of Reform, and that it will not | from arresting, the bill would increase litigation and disturb intern phe 
be safe to delay the admission of the working classes to the full privi-| harmony. Mr, Mextor rejected all artificial considerations, and sup. aa 
leges of the constitution. In the course of his speech, Mr. Baines | ported the bill on grounds of common sense. He challenged tle from ¢: 
rebuked Mr. Disraeli for applying to independent Members the term | Opposition to define what a Dissenter is. Unless a man makes an open chant : 
hucksters. He really wondered that the right honourable gentleman, | declaration, the law knows nothing of himas a Dissenter. In initiatory war, & 
who, except for two years, had been a “huckster” himself all his | litigation how is it to be known whether a man is a Dissenter or not? Mr 
public life, casting this imputation upon others. The bill would stop litigation. Sir Wittiam Heatucore held a eo. Jordy 
Mr. Haprrexp seconded the motion. trary opinion. Mr. Lowe asked whether the state of the law is such diflie 
Lord Patmerston, repeating in substance his earlier observations, | as to prevent the necessity of legislation. Upon this point we havein memt 
said he should not oppose the introduction of the bill: and leave was | the Ilminster ease the decision of Lord Campbell, that whether every ing It 
given to bring it in. trustee of a Church of England school shall be a member of tha hi 
In the House of Peers, on Thursday, Lord StratHEDEN, in moving | Church is a matter for the discretion of the Court; while Lon accor 
for a return, stated arguments against a comprehensive measure of | Chelmsford laid it down as the rigid and unbending rule of law tha auswe 
Reform, and in favour of a bit b bit legislation, in the hope of raising | every such trustee must be a member of the Church of England. Ifit are Se 
a debate ; but the Peers listened and said nothing. ~ | were conceded that the Courts are to exercise discretion, Mr. Lowe “ 
Tue Ixcome Tax. would be content to leave the law as it stands; but if there is a doubt on. 1 
Mr. Hussarp moved for a Select Committee to inquire into tl it should be ent an end to, and litigation, which eats up the funds of these 
present mode of assessing and collecting the income ta - Res: rdi ie | charities, with it. Sir Huan Carns answered, that, the pro ae | noble 
the tax as unequal and unjust vet “inevitable.” Mr Hath a lesen of Lord Campbell and Lord Chelmsford are identical. ‘he first Lo 
to see the mode in which it is raised revised. Means should be oe. objection to this bill is that it proceeds on a false basis, and that if t haves 
vided for the more “ equitable” Seitense of ‘the one gia es i at en ‘d House should affirm it by a second reading, it atlirms that which can it my 
to mean “the levying of the tax upon everybody ‘accordi = to his be substantiated by the House. The second proposition of the billis, with 
wee” If levied justly ihe Detain tan should he levi Sant ne > | that no one shall be ineligible as trustee on account of his religiow there 
principle as indirect taxation. which ‘te » aenen ae t ‘ phe Ne | opinions, unless the founder in his trust deed expressly says that th prude 
placed. Now incomes come wader three heads, with -— of whi ch, as ewe = eee, " wet ne 
that derived from the product of unskilled labour, we hav a ‘ col my ot Why ane you clini of your own peinnigis? - yom, mr 
Sie Gaus. atived tate Velie neenerty ee ‘dee ~ i bs ~- unless it is expressly said in the deed to the contrary? You are afraid | and t 
called “ spontaneous incomes ;” the next, all trading and eee al of your own proposition. You say you do not want to interfere if the mite 
incomes, all salaries, offices, and employments in whisk lebour — mathor of the charity sage the trastece sell ba cf 2, pitts = Lo 
> haiepensabie ee ‘ (we a pieeedond pegged _ ‘t be we You say you want to carry out the will of the founder. Now | was > 
Wists would deal ‘with Games of intcme se p= “ehh | su , al | to know on what logical principle you obey the will of the founder ' 
owners.) Taking the first ‘siimaiite . ten woaal « hs . - eto me when it is expressly stated in the trust, and refuse to obey it when he rr 
on “ land” equivalent to “necessary outcoi sey Hrsg an abatement | has equally declared bis will by a necessary implication.” st 
n a : cessary outgoings,” on houses and inines Mr, HENLEY“followed on the same side ; but ona division the secout use 1 
aiarger abatement, on industrious and precarious incomes an abate. | reading was carried by 164 to 157 blo: 
ment of one-third. His precedents were the clause in the Succession} ’ 6 and ¢ 
Duties Act, which allows the deduction on necessary outgoings, and MANAGEMENT OF Bustness. or ad 
the Income Tax Act of 1854, which allows the deduction of one-sixth | Great complaints were made in the House of Commons on Monday the p 
of an income if invested in the purchase of a life or deferred anuuity. | against the Government for its mode of managing business, WhenSt Lo 
In its present shape au immense amount of fraud attends the collec- | George Lewis moved the second reading of the Parochial Asse | anus 
tion of the tax under Schedule D. The people feel that they are| ment Bill, Mr. Henney, Mr. A. Swrra, Mr. Eowiy Jaates, Mb Sard 
robbed, and when people feel this they endeavour to do themselves | Brieut, all urged the postponement of the second reading, alleging s 
justice in their own way. What he proposed was that spontaneous | that time had not been given for a due consideration of the bill in the let jo 
incomes should be assessed on the “net” instead of the gross rental, | country. Mr. Brieut said Government had reduced the policy ¢ ever} 
and that on industrial incomes there should be an abatement of one- | doing nothing to a system, and they might very well adjourn the & but f 
third, or on land one-twelfth, on houses one-sixth, on industrial | bate for a fortnight, so that nobody would be taken by surprise. wi Sard. 
incomes one-third. The revenue would sustain some loss by a reduc- | GeorGe Lewis said it was hard on the Government to complaint vernl 
tion on the first category, but Schedule D would make up for it, for, | they did not bring on their measures early in the session, an thea, beco. 
when fairly treated, Englishmen will act fairly in return. Mr. Hub- | when they did so, to raise a cry for postponement. Ali he asked was le 
bard enumerated eight enactments that would be required to give | that they should affirm the principle that there should be greater wi appe 
effect to his scheme, and moved for a Sclect Committee. formity in assessments. He would fix the committee for Monday wees, ame 
Mr. Giapstone said that his opinions on the subject were declared | and then, if the House desired it, the bill might be sent to a Se Le 
long ago [in 1853], and that he has not departed from them. ‘l'o a! Committee. ‘The bill was, accordingly, read a second time on thatw- dinia 
committee of general inquiry Mr. Gladstone saw no vital objection, | derstanding. duce 
but he held that the House could not vote for this inquiry without at-| Next Mr. Disragtt complained that the Highways Bill, which stood cheer 
tachiug a provisional sauction to Mr. Hubbard’s plan. “Government | first on the paper, had not been proceeded with, and that whea t 
could not do that. Ridiculing the idea that a deduction of one-third | order was called a second time, Sir George Lewis did not take it W E: 
would bring the rag of the tax-payer under Schedule D to par, | The Bankruptcy Bill was only carried to a certain stage. If the Howe pate 
and regretting that Mr. Hubbard had given encouragement to waver- | is thus treated by the Government, how can business be satisfactom orde 
ing consciences by his line of argument on the robbery perpetrated by | carried on? Mr. Barrow and Mr. Hentey complained of the m- was 
the state, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to deal with the proposals of Mr. | convenience caused by the postponement of the Highways Bi thir 
Hubbard in the same strain, commenting on their unbounded gene- | the Post-oflice Savings Banks Bull. Government may fairly be ex] beca 
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to arrange their bills in the order in which they are to come for dis- 
jo a 
cussion. id he had intended ¢ ve the second readin 
~. GeorGe Lewis said he had intended to move the s ading 
Sr Grighways Bill, but_that Mr. Hardy asked him to postpone it, 
ds he therefore did so. The Post-otlice Savings Banks Bill would 
‘ore come on, but Mr. Gladstone was confined to his room by indispo- 


ame. Bewiicerent Ricuts at Sra. ; 

Mr. HorsFaLt asked the Secretary of State for Foreign A fairs 
ghether any steps had been taken by her Majesty’s Government with 
the view of carrying out the recommendations of the Shipping Com- 
mittee of last year on the subject of belligerent rights at sea. 

Lord Joun RussELL said: tc as, ; ; 

«No steps have been taken by her Majesty's Government with a view of 

ing out the recommendations of the Shipping Committee of last year on the 

per er belligerent rights at sea, and perhaps the House will allow me to state 
oe reason for which I have not taken any such steps. I found that when the 

ee was under discussion with the American Government the opinion of Lord 
Ciarendod seems to have been unfavourable to the proposal that private property 
Pes should be respected during war. No final dec ision was come to, and ne 
official commu! ieation was made, and the American Government expre ssed a 
wish that all communication upon the subject should be suspended. Some time 
Mr. Dallas read to me a despatch of considerable length and much 
ability, which was addressed to Mr. Mason at Paris. In that despatch it was 
stated by the American Government that it was impossible that private property 
on board belligerent vessels should be respected at sea; but General Cass added 
that he considered that the right of blockade as authorized by the law of nations 
was a great abuse; that the only case in which a blockade ought to be permitted 
qas when a land army was besieging a fortitied place, and a tleet was employed 
to blockade it on the other side; but that any attempt to interrupt trade by al 
blockade, or to blockade places which were conunercial ports, Was an abuse which | 
ought not to be permitted. Phat, of course, opened a still wider question. My | 
answer to that despatch was simply that, as the war had ceased, and the treaty 
of Paris had been concluded, it was not advisable to continue that discussion, 
The proposition itself seems to me to be one of the utmost Magnitude. It is, in 
fact, & proposal that there being two Powers, one of which has avery strong 
army and a strong navy, the other having an army inferior in numbers, but a 


, 
suf 


afterwards 












xrior navy, the Power which has the superior navy should forego all the 
advantage to be derived from that source, and allow tie contest to be decided by 
military force alone. Its adoption would in the next place tend rather to prolong 
than to shorten wars, because one way in whi h a great maritime Power can act 
wa belligerent is to cripple the trade of its opponent. The greater its strength 
asa maritime Power the greater is its power to do this, and the better its chance 
of bringing the war to a favourable termination. If this proposition were accepted 
the whole of the power would be gone which has hitherto rendered Great Lb 
so formidable at sea. In the next place, I perceive difficulties in detail wh 
would be insurmountable. The mercantile navy of a belligerent would be free 
from capture, but no one could say when a number of vessels, apparently mer- 
chant ships, appeared off the coast, that they might not be used tor purposes of 
war, and that they did not contain——” 

Mr. Baicut rose to order. He wished to know whether the noble 
lord was acting regularly in going into a © agthened argument on a 
dificult subject in reply to a question put to him, when no other 
member holding different views would have an opportunity of answer- 
ing him. : 

he SrpeakER interposed : “ It has always been usual,” he said, “to 
accord greater latitude to a Minister than to a private individual in 
auswering questions which may be put to lim. Questions, indeed, | 





et 









are seldom addressed to private individuals. The noble lord was ex- 
Jaining the reason why he had not acted in the manner which the | 
on. member who put the question assumed that he had done. Under 

these circumstances the House will probably not consider that the 

noble lord was out of order.” ( Cheers.) 

Lord Jonn RussELt continued: “A select committee of this House | 
having made certain recommendations in, | think, very positive terms, 
it might be assumed that it was my duty to have acted in conformity 
With them, and to have taken some steps for carrying them out. I 
therefore ventured to explain to the House why | did not consider it 
prudent to adopt such measures. I do not wish to enter further into 
the argument, beyond saying that 1 regard the question as one affect- 
ing the whole maritime power of this country—(Opposition cheers)— 
and that 1 think any Minister of the Crown ought to be most cautious 
in taking any final step.” 

A Puea ror Humanity. 

Lord Epwarp Howakrp said that, hearing that atrocities had been, 

and were likely to be, committed by the Sardinian Government and 
amy in Southern Italy, he wished to ask the noble lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether her Majesty’s Government would 
use its influence with his Majesty King Victor Emmanuel to prevent 
bloodshed in his present hour of success, and instruct its diplomatic 
and consular agents to keep it fully informed of the measures ordered 
oradopted by the present de facto Government of Southern Italy for 
the purpose of re-establishing order. 
_ Lord Joun Russe said he had not thought it necessary to use his 
influence with King Victor Emmanuel to prevent bloodshed. The 
Sardinian army have behaved with as much humanity as courage. 
Those with whom they have dealt severely are the felons and convicts 
let loose and armed, and encouraged from Rome and Gaeta to commit 
eyery atrocity. This encouragement continues, not from Gaeta now, 
but from Rome. It would be almost an affront to the Government of 
Sardinia to preach humanity to them. An agent of her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment had said that, now Gacia has fallen, Southern Italy will 
become tranquil. 

Lord Joun Manners asked whether the information just given | 
appears in any papers before the House, and, if not, whcther he would 
uame the source whence he obtained it. 

Lord Jouy Kussei.: “The information came to me from the Sar- 
an Minister.” (Opposition cheers.) “1 have no documents to pro- | 
= but I certainly believe that it is true information.” (AMinisterial 
8.) 








British Pouicy mn Cura. 

Earl Grex moved, on ‘Iuesday, for copies or extracts of any des- 
patches explaining the objects of au expedition reported to have been 
ordered to proceed up the Yang-tse-Kiang. His main object, however, 
Was to review the whole course of our policy in China for the last 
Uurty years, omitting altogether the war arising out of tne Arrow case, 

use he was content to ieave the subject where it had been left by 


Parliament. Going back to 1833, when the trade monopoly was broken 
up, Lord Grey traced the evils which have arisen in China to our in- 
terference, to tle support and encouragement we gave to the opium 
smuggling, to the immoderate terms of peace, including the large 
pecuniary indenmity we exacted by the Treaty of Nankin, to the 
abuses of power on the part of our own and of foreign consuls, which 
abuses were the fruit of our policy, which converted foreign trade 
into a system of overreaching and frauds. To our policy he also traced 
the horrors of Coolie emigration, and insisted that the Treaty of Nankin 
was the primary cause of the great rebellion, and of the inability of 
the Chinese Government to repress it. Then he pointed out that by 
our recent war and treaty we exact a greater indemnity, and insist on 
the abolition of transit duties, on which the Chinese rely for meeting 
local expenses, and dictate a lower tariff. Will not the Chinese Govern- 
ment sink under the burdens we have inflicted; and if so, to say 
nothing of the deep guilt resting on us for producing such a cata- 
strophe, will it be for our own interest? Shall we not be obliged to 
abandon China to anarchy, or attempt what will be a task beyond our 
own strength—to govern her by our own power? The Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, he holds, has sown the seeds of future difficulties and future 
wars, and le warned the Government to pause in the policy they are 
pursuing. 

Lord Wopenovse first explained that Lord Elgin was about to pro- 
ceed up the Yang-tse-Kiang, not to interfere in the civil war, but to 
make arrangements for carrying on trade. To that expedition the 
Chinese Government at Pekin have made no objection. After this 
short preface, Lord Wodchouse proceeded to point out that Lord Grey 
while he dilated on the difficulties of our relations with China, and 
condemned our policy, did not suggest any alternative course. As 
regards the payment of dutics, we could not well have acted otherwise 
than we did act, and the responsibility of the evils that arose lies with 
the Chinese Government, which was too weak and corrupt to see that 
the duties were fairly enforced. He showed that the Chmese Govern- 
ment, under the system of independent foreign inspectors, established 
by us, receives large sums, and that we have done our utmost. to ensure 
a fair execution of the stipulations. As to the horrors of Coolie emi- 
gration, the British Government bas been actively engaged in prevent- 


} ing them, and have established so good a system that the Chinese offi- 
|cials permit the emigration of women. Lord Wodehouse contended 


that we have worked hard to suppress piracy, that our demands in 
1857 and 1860 were characterized by great moderation, that we have 
made a just and righteous effort to prevent the evils which Lord Grey 
apprehended, and that the responsibility of those evils, if they occur, 
will not fall on us, but on the Chinese Government. 

The Earl of ELLENBoROUGH expressed his concurrence with Lord 
Grey, and predicted that the fourth would not be the last campaign of 
Sir John Bowring’s war. 

In his reply, ‘Lord Grey was more explicit than in his speech. 
Formerly, he said, the Chinese had a system they were used to, and 
which they perfectly understood. If we had allowed them to continue 
their Hong, and if the trade had been contined to it, the Chinese agents 
would have levied the duties. It might have been a barbarous system, 
but the Chinese understood it, and it answered the purpose. We forced 
them to change it, and the responsibility rested on us. ‘The Treaty of 
Nankin was a mistake; it had been proved a mistake by its results. 
Its extension, therefore, was only an extension of the mistake; it was 
a further step on a wrong road, and a pernicious course of policy. 

QUALIFICATION ror Orricrs.—Mr. Haprisztp’s bill to repeal the 
clause of the Test Act, making it incumbent on all who take office, 
civil or military, to declare that they will not use the influence of their 
oflicial position to the detriment of the Church and clergy, was read a 
second time on Wednesday, after a brief debate, by 93 to 80. Sir 
GerorGeE Lewis supported the motion, and Mr. Sorueron Estcourt 
only opposed it, because he thought the bill should have been brought 
in by the Government. 

Taxrs ON Reat Property.—Mr. Wiiu1aMs moved his annual re- 
solution declaring that real property should pay the same probate 
duty as personal property. Mr. Haprieip seconded the motion. It 
was met by a speech from Mr. GLapstong, showing the injustice of 
the proposal; and negatived on a division by 167 to 51. 

Mr. Turnsui’s Case.—The Marquis of Normanpy has given 
notice that he will bring Mr. Turnbull’s case under the notice of the 
House of Lords at an early day. The Earl of Suarrespury, on Mon- 
day, complained of this indefinite notice, and defended the conduct of 
himseif and the Protestant Alliance. The Earl of ExLLenBorover 
wished to be informed what the Protestant Alliance is which has so 
kindly undertaken the protection of the Protestant religion; and the 
Earl of Donoveumore, declaring himself a staunch Protestant, dis- 
claimed all partnership in a transaction undertaken for the purpose of 
driving a man from an employment because he is a Roman Catholic. 

On Thursday, Lord Normansy placed on the paper the terms of 
e notice of moticn, and fixed ‘Tuesday for the debate. The terms are 
these : 

** That this House has learnt with regret the intended acceptance of the resig- 
nation of Mr. ‘Turnbull, of the Kecord-ottice, as tending to cast an unmerited im- 
putation on a gentleman of acknowledged talent and integrity, and to induce an 
impression on the public mind that the profession of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is a sufficient ground of exclusion from public offices from which Roman 
Catholics are not devarred by law, and for the faithful discharge of the duties 
of which their religious opinions do not in any way disqualify them.” 

THe ARRANGEMENT WitH THE Bank.—On the motion for going into 
Committee on the Bank of England Payment Bill, a measure giving 
effect to the recent arrangement between the Bank and the Treasury, 
Mr. Bass objected to the length of the term—twenty-five years—for 
which it is to last. Mr. Guapstone defended the arrangement which 
he said brings under the control of Parliament a matter in which it 


| had been held doubtful whether Parliament has a right to interfere. 


In Committee Sir Josrru Paxton moved that the term should be ten 
instead of twenty-five years, but he gave way to the remonstrances of 
Mr. Guapstone, and the bill passed through committee, 

Rep Sea Te reGkarH.—The following gentlemen have been nomi- 
nated a select committee on the Red Sea and India Lag ay > Bill. 
Mr. Peel, Sir Statford Northeote, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Cave, Mr. Schole- 
tield, Mr. Edward Egerton, and Mr. Bonham Carter. 
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. Wythes, accompanied by his solicitor—who was also solicit: 
PAiseellane 05. and Toronto ines Company—attended, and that, _ ple the 
* ‘ ject, this board meeting agreed to a recommendation to the Canadian gj sub. 
THE journals have published the following extraordinary document, |* that unless the difference at issue could be forthwith settled in C 
entitled “A Reply received by the Reverend W. R. Fremantle, of requisite authority should be transmitted to the London board for rey 
Haydon Rectory, to an Address—[not published]—bearing on the | pose.’” ‘at par. 
‘Essays and Reviews.’” The full tale of prelates’ names appended} This charge may be susceptible of an explanation, but 
makes it all the more notable: which must be met point blank without delay. It touche 
“Lambeth, Feb. 12. j 
“ Rev. Sir,—I have taken the opportunity of meeting many of my 
episcopal brethren in London, to lay your address before them. _ 
“They unanimously agree with me in gh | the pain it has 
given them that any clergyman of our Church should have published 
such opinions as those concerning which you have addressed us. 





it is One 


4 . A - a ches more thay 
the reputation of Mr. Laing ; it touches a Minister of the Queen 


The Queen has appointed Mr. William Jenner, M.D., to be Physician Extn, 
ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of the late Dr. William Baly.— Gazette, 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday next, the 25th 


“We cannot understand how these opinions can be held consistently | ;. sant. the adventurous gorilla hunter, M. du Chaillu, will read a pape 
Ss ’ i > a. » 1 on hi 


with on honest — =o to the —— of — Church, wit 1} late travels in Western Equatorial Africa; and Consul Petherick will take lt 
many _ the fundamental doctrines of which they appear to us essen- | of the society on his departure for the White Nile. re 
jally at variance. 
© Whether the language in which these views are expressed is such _ nt ree ; 
as to make their publication an act which could be visited in the eccle- The honorary freedom of the Fishmongers’ Company has been unanimously 

Ss tO ne : - - voted to Mr. Cobden, and will be conferred upon the veteran free-trader as 
siastical courts, or to justify the synodical condemnation of the book | as he returns to England. S000 
which contains them, is still under our gravest consideration. But our! Sir William Burnett, a distinguished physician, long director-general of the 
main hope is our reliance - oe sharing of — in the a — medical department of the navy, and, during his earlier career, present at the 
increasing earnestness with which we trust that we and the clergy of | battles off Cape St. Vincent, the Nile, and Trafalgar, died on the 16th 
our several dioceses may be enabled to teach and preach that good | age of eighty-two. He had four war medals. y yt 
deposit of sound doctrine which our Church has received in its ful-| | M. Charles Avisseau, a pottery manufacturer at Tours, of extraordinary genj 
ness, and which we pray that she may, through God’s grace, ever set —— lage Legnaro rivals of Bernard de Palissy, has just died in that city, 
forth as the ae pe Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.—1 remaia, | | .°° ae e ecw Page Pepe ey Bag at a — on Wednesd 
rev. sir, your faithful servant, “J. B.Canruar. |i reaper hang SRS eg, SS SES SORTED We 

“Rev. W. Fremantle. . 

“T am authorised to append the following names: C. J. Ebor, F ey 
A. C. London, H. M. Dunelm, C. R. Winton, H. Exeter, C. Peter-| _. {#8 reported that the system of encamping in huts at Aldershot will 

——. . ny 7 Pose 7 , given up, and that the huts now there will be sold as “ old stores.” In fy 
borough, C. St. David’s, A. ‘I. Chichester, J. Lichfield, 8. Oxon, drew on Breper os ture, 
Borougn, \: - - the men kept there for training purposes will be under canvas. 

T. Ely, 'T. V. St. Asaph, J. P. Manchester, R. D. Hereford, J. Chester, | The two new iron-cased frigates will be armed with 70 and 100 

4 : “ “ as ‘ 7 - pounder 
A. Llandaff, R. J. Bath and Wells J. Lincoln, C. Gloucester and Armstrong guns, and the ships of the Channel fleet will have, some one, 
a, WA R. Ripon, J. T. Norwieh, J. C. Bangor, J. Roches- | others two, 100-pounder Armstrongs as heavy bow-guns. 
ter, 8. Carlisle. 

A memorial has been presented to Lord Palmerston, praying for 
more bishops. The project is to subdivide the large sees of London, 
Exeter, Durham, Rochester, Lincoln, Gloucester, and thus reinforce 
the episcopate by the addition of half a dozen new bishops. The 
memorial is signed by a large number of Peers and Commoners chiefly 
of the Conservative party, Lord Eversley and Lord Ebury being the 








During the recent storms two of the Hartlepool lifeboats and one of the National 
Lifeboat Institution's boats, stationed at Seaton Carew, were instrumental jn 
rescuing twenty-six shipwrecked crews, representing at least one hundred and 
| twenty persons. The boats were chiefly manned by the same crews throughout 
the arduous and perilous services. 

The number of deaths in London continues to fall. Last week the number was 
1328, about a score fewer than the calculated average. We may impute the 











most conspicuous men from the other camp. decrease to the higher range of the temperature. 
The Commission appointed to inquire into the corrupt practices at PC IST SC R I PT 
Berwick has made its report. It is of enormous dimensions. Berwick N Ne) © e 


is notorious for its corruption, and the Commissioners report that Cap- ; = 
tain Gordon, elected in 1859, was cognizant of and privy to bribery,| Botn Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

but that Mr. Karle was not; they find that Mr. Hodgson was privy to} In the House of Commons there were the usual variety and num. 
and cognizant of bribery, but that Mr. Majoribanks was not. Mr.| ber of questions put on the motion to adjourn till Monday, 
Disraeli is exonerated from the charges made by Brodie. The certili-| Mr. 'T. G. Banine, in answer to a complaint by Mr, Buxton, of the 
cate of indemnity on the ground that the witness has made a full and inconvenience caused to volunteers by a recent minute as to the cus. 
true disclosure, appears to have been given to Captain Gordon, but | tody of their rifles, engines that all the Government requires is that 
withheld from Mr. Hodgson and from fourteen other persons charged | commanding officers should be responsible for the issuing of the arms 
with bribing or being bribed at the election in August, 1859. entrusted to the corps, and a remedy would be found for the incon. 
sidatinitleass tania an venience complained of. 

Some zealous friends of Mr. Cobden at Glasgow proposed to raise a| ,, 1 reply to a question by Mr. Lippext, Lord Pataterston said the 
fund for him. The scheme does not seem to have met with the ap- -— yee ny was fully 1 of the importance of Harbours of Refuge 
proval of Mr. Cobden, who is recruiting his strength at Algiers, and} 24 deeply regretted the loss of life and property which oceu 
thence he has forwarded for publication the following letter to Mr. | 0%,0Ur Coasts every year. While admitting the magnitude of the 
Robert Dalgish, the leader of the Glasgow zealots : evil, however, he could not lose sight of the magnitude of the pro- 

« Algiers, Feb. 16, 1861. | Posed remedy, To comply with the requests that were continually 

“ My dear Sir,—The newspapers which have just reached me contain a circular made to the Government to make Harbours of Refuge on all parts of 
issued by a committee in Glasgow, y nye fae signature as convener, inviting] Our coast, would occasion demands on the public purse which the 
subscriptions to a testimonial fund in acknowledgment of my ‘recent eminent | Government were not prepared to make. The President of the Board 
services.’ : d ie i : of Trade had, in consequence of pledges given by the Government, pre- 

“Whilst I appreciate most cordially the friendly motives which must have} pared a bill on the subject, which he would shortly introduce to the 
prompted the gentlemen whose names appear on the committee to take this step ome 


without my consent or knowledge, I must beg them to allow me very respectfully Mr on. in aski r as , 
to decline their proffered kindness. I drew upon the Government for my expenses m... y x Sanne, Se seine An ange Se Par a's nt i  - pro- 
during the time 1 was in Paris, and have, therefore, incurred no pecuniary sacri- : I 4 Slave Anderso 


fice for which I am entitled to reimbursement. As for the services which 1 ren- said, that the sending of a Habeas Corpus out to Canada had exci 
dered in connexion with the treaty, they were a labour of love for which it would | SUrprise here, but it had created consternation in the colony. It was 
be painful to me to accept compensation in any form, or from any quarter. Reite- | regarded as an invasion of their rights, and he believed the answer to 
rating my thanks for your kiod intentions, the bearer of the habeas corpus, on presenting it, would be, “1am 
“ Believe me, yours very truly, an officer of the Superior Court of Canada. 1 do not recognize your 
“Ric. Cospen.” | authority.” While he hoped Anderson would be given up to this 
ee es country, he feared he would not. 

A serious charge has been made against Mr. Samuel Laing, the| Mr. C. Fortescue declined to discuss the conduct of the Court 
new Finauce Minisier for India. In 1852, as one of a company, he | of Queen’s Bench in this country in sending out a writ of Habeas to 
entered into a coutract with a Mr. George Wythes, of Reigate, to | Canada. All the Government had done with reference to that wnit 
construct a railway from Hamilton to Lorouto for the sum of | WS to instruct the Governor-General of Canada, that if he was « 
328,000/. The railway cost 418,672/. It is charged that, after Mr. | “PO" to take action in that writ, he should aet on the advice of his law 


| othcer: ‘he subs » SDE 7 ti P a ea 
Laing had ceased to be a director or a shareholder, he went to the | oificers, ‘The subsequent despatch of the 9th January, informing him 


< . M saage these {that he was not to give up Andersou until he received instructions 
board mectings and advocated the claim of Mr. Wythes, and that | from this country, was quite within the powers of the Home Govern- 


r. Laing was all this time, while contracting with Mr. Wythes, | ment; nor had there been anything done that trenched upon tbe 
and while residing over the meeting of the Great W estern share- rights of the colony, It must be recollected that the case itself arose 
holders and getting them to adopt the Hamilton and Toronto line, | under the provisions of a treaty negotiated aud concluded by the Im- 
the partner of Mr. Wythes in this very contract. These statements | perial Government, ; ; 
are made in the report of a committee of investigation into the aifairs,) Mr. pers ne on mca leave to bring in a bill to legalize 
of the Great Western of Canada : marriage with a deceased wile’s sister, eae 

“In the course of the investigation” (says this report), “it has come tothe} Mr. Ayrton moved for a select committee to inquire into the local 
knowledge of the committee, and upon reference to his evidence it will be seen| taxation and government of the metropolis, and the expediency 
that ae Laing himself admits the eapenacoens oe a constituting the metropolis a county of itself for the administration 
signing of the contract and the issuing of the prospectus, he (Mr. Laing) had | of justice, and the better management of its affairs. In support of this 
entered into a partnership agreement with Mr. Wrythes, by virtue of which he! motion Mr. Ayrton recapitulated his views as to the anomalies, in- 
that ia tah ants Gor, tha eateess te woe, ba meno y prone conveniences, and frequently injustice of the present system, or rather 
made and entered into between Samuel Laing, M.P., and others, as trustees for | bey gh system, for the a sean of Co anaes. Fay i —_— 
all who might become shareholders, of the one part, and the said Samuel Laing, | O! !¢ the assize town 1s r sy h one, In another ord; there oe 
M.P., and another, railway contractors, of the other part.’ Mr. Laing being thus | 20 proper arrangements for the supply of gas or water, there can be no 
confessedly the partner of the contractor, it is further charged that upon the Uniform rating, until the metropolis as a whole has power to act as 4 
consideration of the contractor's claim by the London Directors of the Great | compere y. ; 
Western Company, Mr. Laing took the chair at a board meeting, at which Mr. ' rd ENFIELD seconded the motion. 
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Lewis, on the part of the Government, asseuted to the 


Sir G. , =—— * 
= of the committee with certain reservations. The prac- 


intment " 4 mS : eg et 
appom + of the Metropolitan Board of Works, Improvements in 
ion of Justice, and other questions, which had been | 


tical working 
dministration ¢ \ 
con to, might all properly come under the consideration of the 
v mmittee. With respect to the Corporation of the City of London, 
he did not think that any additional information was either required 
‘obtainable By consenting to the committee, he did not hang up 
pe practical reforms in the mean time, nor pledge himself to abstain 
from bringing such measures as he thought proper, The moticn was 
greed to. 
a the House of Lords, 
The Eaxt of DoxovcuMore made a lengthened statement of the 


circumstances under which a proposal had; been made for forming a 


brigade 0: 


consequence of a rumour, in the latter part of 1859, that a large addi- 





| Three per Cents., 21 to 22; 


f Royal Artillery out of the Tipperary Militia Artillery. In | 


tion was to be made to the Royal Artillery, he suggested that the | 


ive Tipperary regiment should be transferred to the regular 
d that a certain number of commissions in regiments of the 
d be given to the officers in return for the transference of 


very e ffect 
service, an 
Line shoul 


their men—not, ’ : 
sions in the Artillery. He heard afterwards with surprise that the 


War-office intended to do that. When the thing was settled he men- 
tioned it to the regiment ; the arrangement was accepted, and eo 
rations were made for altering the uniform of the men, when an order 
was received stating that Lord Herbert had abandoned his intention. 
Lord Donoughmore complained that he had thus been placed in a 
humiliating position. : ; ; 

Lord Hersert or Lra paid a high compliment tothe regiment, but 
the Government had felt it to be their duty to abandon the plan of 
transferring that or any other Militia into the Royal Artillery, At 
the same time, with the consent of the Commander-in-Chicf, officers 
in Militia regiments would be cligible, after competent examination, 
for commissions in the Line, and as subalterns in the Artillery. 

The Duke of Cambridge justified the course taken by the Govern- 
ment, and, after a short conversation, the subject dropped. 

The Duke of MARLBOROUGH brought in a bill for the relief of those 
who object to the payment of church rates, The bill he brought for- 
ward was based upon some of the recommendations of the Lords’ 
Committee. It provided the same power for the recovery of church 
rates as for parish rates, It gave a power of appeal to Quarter Ses- 
sions by any one objecting to church rates, instead of going to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. In those parishes where church rates were not 
objected to, the law would remain without alteration, In parishes 
where rates had been refused for two years, the churchwardens were 
empowered to prepare a list of all who objected to their payment, in 
order that they might be exempted. Objectors would not be called 
apon to state the ground on which they objected, their rates would 
be omitted on the simple fact of their objecting. They would not, 
ioe, be allowed to take any part in vestry matters relating to the 

urch. 

The Bill was read a first time without any comment, and their 
Lordships adjourned. 


A Royal Reseript convokes the Diet at Buda for the 2nd of April. 
in order to make arrangements for the coronation of the Emperor as 
King of Hungary, to receive communication of the inaugural diploma, 
and to elect the Palatine of Hungary. 

The result of the first meeting of the Conference on the affairs of 
Syria is thus stated by the Constitutionnel :-—“ After a short delibera- 
tion, the proposition for prolonging the European occupation of Syria 
wasadmitted in principle. As to its duration, the commissioners have 
to wait for the instructions of their respective Governments, and con- 
sequently it is not expected that another meeting will be held until 
next week.” 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srook Excuaner, Fripay Arrernoon. 
A FALL of 3 per cent. has occurred this week in English Securities, and the 
market assumes a very heavy aspect at the close of business this afternoon. 
The first quotation in Consols on Monday was 91] to 92 for the 7th March, 
and after reaching 92 “ buyers,” a general decline set in, and the last price 
to-day is 913 only. The prevailing heaviness is attributable to several 
causes: in the first place, the inconvenience which is being felt by the con- 
tinuance of an 8 per cent. rate of discount; then there is the continued 
export of gold to New York, later arrivals of lower exchange quotations, 
the settlement of the New Indian Scrip, and, lastly, the supposed extensive 
defalcations of M. Mires: all these, with several minor adverse influences, 
have tended to depress quotations, and induced sales for realization. Money 
has again been in active demand, and although the average rate on the 
Stock Exchange has been between 6 and 7 per cent., as much as 9 per 
cent. has been offered, and yesterday it was expected in some quarters that 
the Bank Directors would have recourse to an additional augmentation in 
the minimum rate of 1 or even 2 per cent. To-day a somewhat better 
feeling prevailed at the c ement of business, but a relapse has since 
occurred owing to pressure of sales. Bank Stock, after having advanced 
during the week to 241, has returned to and closes at 235; Reduced and 
New Three per Cents, 91¢ to 91; India Stock heavy at 223 to 225; 
Ditto Five per Cents., 994 to 993; and the New Loan, 993 to 1004, 
showing a decline in the latter of about 1 per cent. Business, however, is 
exceedingly limited. Consols for money, 914 to 912; and for 7th March, 
91§ to 913. The first settlement in the Indian Scrip toek place on 
Wednesday last. 

The Railway Share Market has undergone considerable activity, and 
some heavy fluctuations have taken place, closing this afternoon at a 
general decline—in some cases since last Saturday of 2 and 3 per cent. 
Midland Stock is especially heavy, and leaves off 130} to 1303; Great 
Western, 69§ to 698; London and North-Western, 99 to 994}; London and 
South-Western, 934 to 94: and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1093 to 110. 
The tendency at the close is still downwards. Caledonian, 97} to 973; 
London and Brighton, 113 to 114; South Eastern and Dover, 854 to 853; 
Great Northern, 111 to 112; ditto, A stock, 104 to 105; Chester and 
Holyhead, 53 to 534; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 49 to 50; 








as had been stated, that they were to have commis- | 
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London and Blackwall, 62 to 64; Eastern Counties, 473? to 48}; North 
British, 63 to 634; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 36 to 37. 

Foreign Stocks and securities are all depressed, and lower figures will be 
noticed all round. The principal fall has been in Mexican and Turkish, 
the former to 23 to 23} (about 1 per cent.); the Six per Cents, Old, of 
the latter, 69 to 70; and ditto New, 54 to 55. Buenos Ayres, dull at 92 
to 94, and the Three per Cents, 284 to 294; ‘Peruvian Four and a Half per 
Cents firm, 97 to 98; Ditto Three per Cents, 74 to 75; Ditto Uribarren, 
80 to 82; Ditto the Dollar Bonds, 78 to 80; Brazilian, 85 to 86; Russian 
Five per Cents, 104 to 105; Ditto Three per Cents, 61 to 614; Victor 
Emmanuel, 93 to 94; Sardinian, 82 to 83; Spanish Three per Cents., 48 
to 484; Ditto Deferred, 40} to 41; Ditto Certificates, 6 to 6}; Venezuela 
Ditto One and a Half per Cents., 11 to 12. 





~ PRICES CURRENT. _ 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Friday. 













































































































3 per Cent Consols ..........2e0ee000 912 |Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.. “ b 
Ditto for Account.... 912 (India Stock, 10} per Cent — 
3 per Cents Reduced . 914 |Exchequer Bills, 14d. perdiem...) dis 
New 3 per Cents .... +) FY | Exchequer Bonds, 5004 | dis 
Annuities 1580 .. —— (India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ dis 
Annuities 1885 ...........00000+ ™ 16g | 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
ee 5p.Ct.| —— |French........... 4}p.Ct! — 
Belgian .. } |} —— |Mexican = 23 
Ditto ..... ° | —— /|Peruvian... _ ——= 
Brazilian. _ } —— /|Portuguese =—| << 
Buenos Ayres =| |Russian ... —_—_|— 
Chilian ... —| —— /Sardinian.. a) «a—_ 
Denish —| — /Spanish ........ +s 48g 
Ditto. _— | —— (Ditto New Deferred _ —_— 
Dutch _ | Ditto Passive ... 184 
Ditto _ 1003 =| Turkish ..... 69F 
French — — Venezuela... 243 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

RAILWAYs— Banks— | 
Bristol and Exeter...............0++ | 1003 Australasian ......cccccccsccssessese | OBE 
Caledonian ... F os! | British North American .. 584 
Chester and Holyhead . — | City. 

Eastern Counties ......... 48 | Colonia 3R4 
Edinburgh and Glasgow i— | Commercial of London — 
Glasgow and South-Western... —— | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd, 16 
Great Northern ......s0sseseees | au ti sninieaenieminteata a 
Great South. and West. Ireland, London and County 44 
Great Western .........+.+ 708 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 228 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1095 | London Joint Stock........ eo 29 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... —.- | London and Westminster . 64 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 114 National Bank ........... —_ 
London and Blackwall .......... | 62 | National Provincial — 
London and North-Western....) 994 } New South Wales ae 
London and South-Western...) 4 Oriental ...... 6 4nd 
Manchester,Sheffield & Lincoln 49 | Ottoman ..... | 174 
|  Peeeeenseees | 130g | Provincial of Irek j— 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)|) —— South Australia ...... — 
634 | Union of Australia . 39g 
North-Eastern—Berwick .......) MOL, Union of London . 233 
North-Eastern—Y ork .. SSH Unity — 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhamy — |Docks— | 
Scottish Central..........cccseesee |} ——— | East and West India ............. 1199 
Scottish Midland .... | - eae - 6 
South-Eastern and Dover. sig | St. Katharine 60 
Eastern of France _ | Victoria — 
East Indian..............-. .| Sof [MisceLLANROUs— | 
Geelong and Melbourne ....... —— | Australian Agricultural ..... 29 
Grand Trunk of Canada......) 21 British American Land — 
Great Indian Peninsular......,5 9% CanadA,........cccecerserses 
Great Western of Canada....| 1 | Crystal Palac 2 
Paris and LYOMS .........0000++ |} —— | Electric Telegraph 

MINES— General Steam .... — 
Australian ... 1 | London Discount . — 
Brazilian Imperia —— | National Discount...... 34 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 04 | Peninsular and Oriental : 70 
Cobre Copper..... —— | Royal Mail Steam 481 
Rhymney Lon ........0.ececenseees —— | South Australian 33 

BIRTHS. 
On the Mth inst., at Dorchester, the wife of Major-General Michel, of a daughter. 


14th, at Bray, the Lady Harriet Lynch Blosse, of a son. 

On the 16th, at 61, Cadogan-place, the Lady Mary Reade, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Merrion-square, Dublin, the lady of the Right Hon. J. D. Fitz- 
Gerald, of a son. 


On the 


MARRIAGES, 

On the Mth inst., at St. Peter's Church, Dublin, George Henry Lawrence, B.C.S., 
son of General G. St. P. Lawrence, Bengal Cavalry, to Margaret, second daughter of 
the late Rev. R. Staveley, Prebendary of St. Munchin’s, Limerick. 

On the 2ist, at St. Marylebone Church, by the Rey. Prebendary James, Arthur 
Julius Pollock, Esq., M.D., seventh son of the Kight Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, to 
Ellen, daughter of the late Charles Bailey, Esq., of 5, Stratford-place, and Lee 
Abbey, Lygton, North Devon. 

DEATIIS, 

On the 8th inst, Captain Henry White, 13th Light Dragoons, second son of 
Colonel White, M.I’., of Woodlands, county of Dublin. 

On the 9th, at Shell House, Exmouth, Francis Danby, Esq., A.R.A., aged 68. 

On the 12th, at Brighton, Lieutenant-General John Leslie, K.11., Colonel of H.M.'s 
35th Regiment, in the 71st year of his age. 

On the 1léth, at Paris, the Dowager Lady Congleton, in her 79th year. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 19. 

Bankrupts—Arthur Smith, Paragon-buildings, New Kent-road, engineer—Richard 
Paddy, Amelia-place, Brompton, draper—Bartholomew Frederick Dunkley, Ket- 
tering, Northamptonshire, grocer—Richard Burrell and Joseph Burrell, Old-change, 
City, warehousemen—George Butcher, Prior-place, East-street, Old Kent-road, boot 
and shoe manufacturer—John Augustus Gustavus Smith, Basinghall-street, City 
auctioneer—Thomas Darlington, Grinshill, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire, innkeeper, 
—Martha Roby, Leamington, Warwickshire, sauce manufacturer—James Thornley, 
Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, lace dresser—William Brown, Marlborough, Wiltshire, 
butcher—Thomas William Finch, Braithwell, Yorkshire, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Thomas Stormonth, Edinburgh, plumber— William Ralston, 
Glasgow, house factor—Erskine Finlay, Leith, baker—John Burgess Cruikshank, 
Newton, of Struthers, Kinloss, farmer—James Rogers, Edinburgh, ironmonger— 
David Waters, Lybster, Caithness-shire, hote) keeper. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 22. 

Bankrupts.—Samuel Smith, Fish-street-hill, City, builder and decorator—Charles 
Wise, Liverpool, slate merchant—James Nixon, Lincoln, painter and house deco- 
rator—Joseph Randle, Coventry, builder and licensed victualler—Alexander Petrie 
Standring and Charles Petrie Standring, Rochdale, Lancaster, iron and brass 
founders—William John, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer, draper, and dealer 
in provisions—John Dutton, Walsal , Staffordshire, grocer—David Phillips, Neath, 
Glamorganshire, grocer—William Henry Davis, Ash, Surrey, farmer and market 
gardener—Richard Wallington Tilley, Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire, draper— 
Andrew Robert Eley, Chiswell-street, upholsterer,—Henry Gates, Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, chemist and druggist—William Fowler and Thomas Sanderson, Liverpool, 
tea merchants—Samuel! William Lavender, Liverpool, merchant, cement manufac- 
turer, and commission agent—Thomas Pugh Jones, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, 
boot and shoe manufacturer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—- >—_——_ 
THE NEW KINGDOM. 


Tun present generation scarcely need Mr. Kingsley’s poetry 
If boiling lite and 

btivity, incessant change and portentous incident, be the 
signs of youth, then was the world never younger than it is 
this day. All around us the fabric of the old world, the edifice 
we have come to regard as durable as nature, is visibly 


#6 tell them that “the world is young.” 


breaking up: The air is choked with the dust of the crum 


bling of rotten thrones, vivid with the light which heralds 
the birth of new nationalities. The electric telegraph can 


scarcely keep pace with the speed of accomplished facts. 
Eyents, each of which would once have illustrated a century, 
arecrammed into a week. The existence of the Austrian 
empire probably depends on the resolves of the next few days. 
On the 2nd of March Mr. Lincoln will be installed at 
Washington,.and the great republic, to which men pointed 
as-the ultimate hope of mankind, and which in a century has 
risen from a colony into a first-class power, will be finally 
rent asunder. On the 3rd of March, a nation of serfs, 
mare numerous than the population of any European state, 
will be solemnly pronounced free. And now, already on the 
18th instant, a nation, for eight hundred years parcelled out 
among citizens and strangers, has resumed her place in the 
— family, and once more recommenced her national 
ife. 
dt is scarcely possible to write of an event such as this, 
without falling unconsciously into a tone of exaggeration. 
Men who, like Mr. Bright, consider the new birth of Italy a 
small event, overiook in their shallow philosophy all that 
heman freedom may produce. The freedom of Italy means, 
among other things, the addition of twenty millions of brains 
to the intellectual reservoir of the world, and those brains 
Italian. It has been the function of the “party of order” 
all over Europe to decry the Italians, to assert that the only 
race among whom genius is endemic, is exhausted and effete. 
So long and continuous has been the ery, that it has imposed 
even on men who do not, like Mr. Cobden, hold the Times 
more valuable than Thucydides. Yet it would not be difli- 
cult to prove that Italy under all its degradation, has always 
asserted its right to a front rank in the war of thought. We 
need not speak of literature, of the poets whose words have 
become a European treasure, or even of the artists, for whose 
works States stili jealously compete. The English middle class 
scarcely feel the value of Dante, and would probably pro- 
nounce Michael Angelo improper. But cotton-spinners may 
surely allow that the Genoese whom Englishmen call Colum- 
bus was of some slight service to the world. Science alone 
may recognize the rank of Galileo, but a thought of Galvani 
is to-day paying dividends in the City. Is there a name in 
eae more honourable than that of Volta, in economy than 
eccaria, or in learning than the last of the Della Sealas? Or 
is it that practical intellect has worn out, that, like the intel- 
lect of Greece, its absence only proves the utter degradation 
of the Greeks ? Modern Europe honours many generals, and 
Lord Clyde and Marshal Pelissier, General Benedek and Col. 
Todtleben are doubtless practical soldiers. But the one Italian 
of pure blood who in these days has commanded a great army, 
mastered Europe in ten years. Soldiership is a practical 
faculty, but an abler than Napoleon, son of a pure Ro- 
magnese family, would be hard to seek. Revolution is 
a work, but the solitary successful leader of revo- 
ution has been an Italian. What argument is it by which 
we are to place Lamartine, or Kossuth, or Proudhon above 
Garibaldi? Statesmanship is practical, but where is the 
statesman in Europe who believes himself the superior of 
Cavour? When England is in despair for a statue, she com- 
missions Baron Marochetti. When a French Emperor-would 
regenerate Paris, he calls on Visconti fora plan. Genius, 
we may be told, is universal and unfettered by race, and it is in 
the people alone that real strength is to be found. So be it. 
Which 18 the nobler, the French revolution or the Italian ? 
Or, if we must introduce the question of race, which is the 
greater, the people who, unable to produce a statesman, are 
suffering a successful republic to shatter down, or the people 
who, in the face of hostile Europe, and in spite of every in- 
ducement to disunion, are welding the states of Italy into 
one harmonious whole? Compare Congress with the Parlia- 
ment of Italy, Buchanan with Cavour, Governor Pickens 
with Ricasoli, General Floyd with La Marmora, and it is 
not the Anglo-Saxon which has reason to be proud of its 
“practical” capabilities. It is useless, however, to run over 


and the same race built the Roman Empire, the Cathoig 
Church, and the Kingdom of Italy, argument on National 
capabilities is but a waste of time. 

The Italian Parliament met in a building strange]; 

typical of the new kingdom. Hastily constructed, ‘al 
altogether of wood, it still extorts the admiration of the 
spectator by its beauty and completeness of design. Th, 
scene must have presented to Italians a strange jumble of 
things old and new. The bran new Parliament thronged 
into the bran new building as representatives of provinces 
which bore the same names under the Roman Empire, ang 
cities whose history extends to the limit of human recor), 
They assembled to organize a new monarchy under a Kiyo 
whose race was ruling during the brief revival of the By. 
pire of the West, and from that day to this has struggle 
for the position Victor Emmanuel has attained. The Kine’s 
first speech, like all his public acts, was dignified and rp. 
served. In a few words he indicated to Parliament its mos 
pressing duties, to organize municipal government without 
impairing the unity of the State, and to aid the sovereign 
in strengthening the national armament. The absence of 
the French representative was deplored ; but “ France and 
Italy have riveted at Magenta and Solferino ties of amity 
which will be indissoluble.” The good offices of England 
will be preserved “ in imperishable remembrance ;” and for 
the rest of the hostile world, for the princes intriguing for 
their thrones, for Austria still menacing Italian rebels, 
and Russia still refusing to acknowledge Italy, there js 
only a proud silence. The solitary allusion to Germany 
is a note of welcome to ‘the new sovereign of Prussia, 
The King concludes by a simple appeal to the courage 
with which he has risked his crown, as the best argu- 
ment for his honesty, when he urges patience and mo- 
deration. In the whole speech there 1s not a word of 
undue exultation, not a seutence implying vindictiveness 
against the clouds of enemies with whom the new monarehy 
has still to contend. No allusion is made to annexation, not 
even to the accession of the Two Sicilies. The King accepts 
Italy, “ almost united,” as a fact, and urges Parliament to 
advance, in words which an English sovereign might have 
employed. It is on this determined reticence, this grave, 
deliberate preference of strong action to high phrase, that 
Englishmen found their confidence in the political future of 
the State. When the people of the South are content with 
measures such as Victor Emmanuel recommends, and a Par- 
liament such as that now assembled at Turin, there is little 
fear that their future will be sacrificed to a turbulent im- 
patience of delay. 
The first duty of the new Parliament will be the organiza- 
tion of a force adequate to the necessities of the time. The 
extent, and in some degree the character, of this force must 
be dependent on the weight of taxation to which the people 
are willing to submit. Fortunately, they have not been ac- 
customed to cheap government. Italian statistics form the 
most complex of arithmetical puzzles, but the population 
ought to be able to contribute at half the French rate, or 
35,000,000. a year. With that revenue the king may keep 
on foot a standing army of 400,000 men, backed by a na- 
tional rifle organization, and the largest park of artillery in 
Europe. With such a force Italy might treat for Venice on 
terms of equality, and reply toa French demand of more 
territory by the calm assertion that Italy is prepared to 
defend the unity she has secured. It is this which will be 
the testing point of the capacity of Italians for self-govern- 
ment. ‘They have demonstrated the possession of high mili- 
tary qualities, of the self-restraint which is the first essential 
of civil freedom. They have yet to prove that they will sub- 
mit voluntarily to the searching taxation modern armaments 
so imperatively demand. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 

On the 3rd March, says the Indépendance Belge, the Em- 
peror Alexander will decree the final emancipation of the 
serfs. The statement reads simple enough, but for ages no 
event has occurred so huge at once in its proportions and 
its consequences. The slavery of Russia differs materially 
from any form of that great curse hitherto known among 
men, from the slavery which dried up the vitality of the 
Roman world as much as from the slavery which is the 
disgrace of North America. It was a purely Asiatic insti- 
tution, the logical complement of an Asiatic theory of society, 
and Russia, in renouncing it, renounces Asia, and enters 
Europe not merely as a power—the Sultanut was once 4 
power—but as a nation, with European objects, and a Eu- 








a bead-roll of names. With men who can forget that one 


ropean capacity for limitless development. 
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“The modern system of serfage commenced in 1599 with 
a decree of the usurper Boris Godunoff. As he was a 
usurper, philosophical historians suppose he intended to 
conciliate the noblesse, but there is not the slightest evi- 
gence of any such intention. At that time the agricultural 
classes were marked by a spirit of restlessness which seemed 
to Russian statesmen dangerous and unreasonable. Villages 
yere always on the move. Every fifth or sixth year the 
commune, which is, so to speak, the integer of Russian 
<ociety, would migrate to some new locality, disappear per- 
haps in a night, without warning or signal, to be heard of 
only after a march of a hundred miles. They retained, in 
fact, say Western philosophers, the nomadic instincts of 
their ancestry. Nothing of the sort. They disliked unne- 
cessary work just as W estern philosophers dislike it, and in 
a country where land is valueless it 1s easier to break up a 
virgin soil than to reinvigorate an old one, Exactly the 
same tendency at this moment puzzles British administrators 
in Burmah, and American politicians in the far South. The | 
system, of course, is exceedingly unpleasant to any Govern- 
ment advanced beyond the stage of Tartar Khans. It very 
pearly destroys the possibility of conscription, and com- 
pletely paralyzes the fiscal authorities. It is, moreover, in- | 
jurious to civilization, A race which contemplates migration | 
as an ordinary incident of life will neither fence, nor drain, | 
nor build, and has a trick of preferring stock breeding to 
cultivation. Influenced by all these motives, the coun- | 
cillors of Boris Godunoff resolved to prevent locomotion, | 
and in the rough arbitrary way alone intelligible to Asiatics, | 
they passed a Law of Settlement. In less civilized phrase, | 
they bound the peasant to the soil, thus changing at once | 
freemen into “ryots.” As the soil, in their theory, be- 
longed to the boyars, they ordered the peasant to pay three 
days’ labour in the week for the privilege of working on the 
other three; and it is in the continued effort to realize this 
rental that the root of modern serfage must be sought. 
Gradually the class who held, though they did not own, the 
land, and who could directly influence the throne, drew all 
privileges to themselves. The right of selecting conscripts 
gave them one weapon, the right of enforcing obedience to | 
orders necessary for cultivation, another; but to this hour 
the power of the Russian slaveholder is based rather on en- 
eroachment hardened into right than on any positive law. 
The throne neither felt nor pretended any interest in op- 
pressing the peasant for the sake of the proprietor. It was 
the strain to protect the land rental which vested the land- 
owner in Russia, as in Bengal it vests the Zemindar, with 
such tremendous power. The law, for example, intends that 
every man who shares the produce of certain land shall pay 
his share of rent in service and obedience. But there is no 
law enabling the proprietor who permiis his serf to emigrate 
to follow him with a personal tax, All he ean legally do, is 
to summon him back to the estate, though, as the summons 
implies to the serf of the cities utter ruin, it is amply sufli- 
cient to ensure obedience. In practice, partly through 
the operation of the law, partly through long-continued | 
custom, and chiefly through the steady bias of all officials 
towards the proprietor and against the serf, the landowner 
has become absolute oyer individuals. He can order any 
man to be beaten, without limit as to the number of blows; 
he can, when hard pressed, evade the law prohibiting sale 
by letting the serf for ninety years; he can make life un- 
endurable by petty exactions and incessant work, by in- 
Sults it isimpossible to resent, and demands it is difficult 
to evade. The actual conduct of the class is differently 
represented by different observers, but the evidence is 
heavy against the landowners. Most, if not all, of the 
favourable accounts have been written by foreigners. Rus- 








lremotest villages of Russia. 


right. No proprietor in Russia claims a right to sell 
children, or separate husband and wife, or breed slaves for 
sale. He may perform isolated acts of tyranny, tending to 
those results, but he performs them in the face of the law 
and public opinion, and not with their support. As to com- 
munities, he is powerless both in theory and practice. The 
Russian, like every other Asiatic, considers that the land 
belongs to him and his commune. He may be compelled 
to pay rent, or give service, but his right is wholly unim- 
paired. Like other Asiatics, too, he will fight for this single 
right with the most utter indifference to consequences. The 
same man who will bear insult and blows and taxation with- 
out a murmur, is a freeman the instant his land is menaced. 
A real assault on his village rights produces an insurrection 
as certainly as a cloud produces rain. His land has there- 
fore been respected, and it is this remnant of citizenship, 
this last relic of property right, which has saved him from 


j degradation, and which now forms the difficulty of emanci- 


pation. 

The House of Romanoff, though the largest serf-holder in 
the empire, has almost from its accession been hostile to 
Russian serfage. There is no need to account for the fact 
by supposing the Czars either enlightened beyond all other 
Russians, or moved by any very recondite policy. Absolute 
monarchs usually dislike the classes which can resist them, 
and the nobles have been the resisting force of Russia. Ab- 
solute monarchs, on the other hand, are apt to regard all their 
subjects as equal, to care as much for the peasantry as the 
middie class. The Cwrsar alone among Sous tried to 
alleviate slavery. Oriental kings in their fits of good 
government always hang a few satraps, and secure a decent 
tenure for the cultivators. The Russian House, more- 
over, has thirsted for generations for a high place in Europe, 
has keenly felt the loss of position nual in ruling over 
serfs. Indeed, this latter feeling may have been the 
strongest of all, for Nicholas, the only Czar who ever 
attained a commanding position in Europe, was also the only 
one who never attempted anything for the serfs. Other 
Emperors have not done much, but they have done enough 
to indicate their tendencies, and make themselves recognized 
as the sole protectors of the peasantry. This feeling has 
been their strength, and when on his accession to the throne 
the Emperor distinctly pledged himself to emancipation, it 
was his security. Within a fortnight of the issue of the 
first decree, ordering inquiry, it was known throughout the 
A glad and overpowering emo- 
tion ran through the land, and in an instant the power of 
the nobles as a corporation was destroyed. They might re- 
monstrate, or even delay, but their power of resistance had 
disappeared. One wave of the Emperor’s finger, and the 
class would have been swept away. The old “ constitutional 
check” in Russia, the right of assassination, was at an end. 
The ablest nobles admitted that the death of the Czar, even 
from natural causes, would be the signal for the universal 
massacre of the Order. They protested and implored, and 
suggested impossible compromises, but even in Moscow no 
dream of resistance was ever entertained. The peasantry, 
with that strange self-control which is the first characteristic 
of Asiatics, waited in patience for the Emperor's will. It 
has been uttered at last, and from the 3rd March every Rus- 
sian in the empire will be free. He may have rent to pay, 
though we doubt it; he may have a compensation fund to 
make up, though we disbelieve it; but he will be free of the 
stick, free of labour for another’s advantage, free above all to 
remove himself to the cities, and there reap the advantage 
of his almost Parisian shiftiness and address. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to examine very carefully the 
consequences of this great deed. ‘There are occasions in the 





sian writers usually admit that the system is oppressive, and 
the literature of the populace teems with stories of the 
grotesque and usually filthy tyranny of the noblesse. Unele 
Lom’s Cabin was circulated in Russia with a speed which in 
such a country could be produced only by the sympathy 
arising from similarity of condition. “Above all, it is a 
certainty that the Russian peasant detested his position, 
that local insurrections were incessant, and that only hope— 
the hope now justified by the Emperor—prevented them 
irom becoming universal. “ Russian slavery in its best forms 
destroy individual interest, and therefore general progress, 
renders a true middle class impossible, and poisons the 
national mind with discontent. In its worst forms it is 
better than negro slavery only in the absence of race hatred, 
and in the peculiarity we may now describe. 

While the master is thus absolute over the individual, he 


history of nations, as in the lives of individuals, when the act 
to be done is too vast for human foresight, when the single 
advice worth hearing is to do right, and leave the conse- 
quences to the God you have obeyed. But there are one or 
two results which, unless all history is valueless, may safely 
be predicted from the revolution. 

The first is au increase in the political strength of Russia. 
The House of Romanoff, with all its despotic principles, has 
been for ages in fair accord with its people. The masses, 
while distrusting the “ Tchin,” aud detesting the aristocracy, 
have been steadfastly loyal to the throne. A mob obeys the 
i direct order of the Czar as submissively as his soldiery. “ God 
and the Czar’ is the ery of the Russian peasant, and he does 
not always distinguish accurately between the two Benefi- 
cences. If this has been his habitual feeling, what will it 
be when the Emperor has conceded the freedom his nobles 





18 powerless as against the community, or against a general 


would have withheld? Henceforward, the man who menaces 
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the dynasty will be regarded in Russia as he would be in 
England—as a dangerous, but still contemptible fool. That 
result alone streygthens the czars almost inconceivably. Add 
to this that serfage is the first cause of the poverty of the 
Russian fise, that its abolition renders direct taxation on 
the masses possible, and must increase the customs receipts 
indefinitely, that half the abuses of the army have their root 
in serfage, and, finally, that the moral weight of Russia is 
crippled by her adherence to slavery, and we may gain some 
idea of the advantages which will repay the reigning House 
for the enormous sacrifice they have made. 

The second result is, we imagine, the temporary extinction 
of the Russian aristocracy. That body numbers some 100,000 
slaveholders, whose properties are thus distributed : 

1,424 possess more than 1000 peasants 


2,273 - e 500 a 
16,740 ~ = 100 9 
30,417 a a 20 
58,457 » lessthan 20 *” 


There is talk of pecuniary compensation, and the emanci- 
pation will, doubtless, be accompanied by a decree autho- 
rizing the collection of rent; but both palliatives must, we 
conceive, break down. The fee-simple of an empire is not 
purchasable with money, and the loan Russia has raised will 
not fairly compensate for the obrok alone. As to the right 
to rent it would be invaluable if it could be enforced; but 
the means of enforcing it are not clear. The Russian peasant 
will certainly not become a tenant at will. The attempt to 
consider him such would end in a catastrophe to which the 
Indian Mutiny would be a trifle. Yet, if not a tenant at 
will, how is the peasant to be made to pay? He has no 
idea of doing it voluntarily. The land is his, and popular 
Jandlords have been promised by their serfs that their home- 
steads should be left them, as a friendly concession. The 
idea of employing force has no just place here. The army is 
composed of peasants, and if it were not, the army is power- 
less against united Russia—united, too, on the one point tire 
people hold dearer than their lives. The wild Jands the 
nobles may retain, but there will be no labourers to culti- 
vate them. Some families, like the Demidotis and Shereme- 
tioffs, who own provinces and cities, whose factories will pay 
under free labour, and whose mines will be productive under 
any system of working, may survive the shock, and hereafter 
grow wealthier than before. But the mass of the aristo- 
eracy, the men with less than a thousand peasants, must 
go down, and be replaced by the moneyed class already rising 
in the scale. They can be spared. They have added nothing 
to European society beyond a somewhat bizarre magnificence, 
and in Russia their absence will be felt only in a sense of 
relief from a dead weight on human energy. On the whole, 
we believe the decree of emancipation will add, at once, forty 
millions to the list of European freemen, without a single 
serious disadvantage. What it may effect in the future, is 
a theme rather for the poet than the journalist. In Russia 
alone, of European countries, is there room for the develop- 
ment of new forms of life and social habit. The Russian is 
the only race in Europe which carries communist ideas into 
effect, the only one in which thorough and startling origi- 
oe has been found compatible with an adamantine social 
order. 





A GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 

Mr. Hvupparp has done the public a great service. Me has 
compelled the Ministry to reconsider the whole subject of 
the income tax, with reference, not to its amount, but to its 
class incidence. On Tuesday night he proposed that a select 
committee should be appointed to consider the present mode 
of levying the tax. In a temperate speech, somewhat over- 
leaded with detail, he argued for the popular doctrine that 

rofessional incomes should be taxed one-third less than 
incomes arising from real property. It is needless to follow 
him in his subtle distinctions between all different varieties 
of property. The country is not likely to be ayitated about 
the wrong done to mine owners, because possible future ex- 
haustion is not calculated in taxing swollen dividends. Land 
can be exhausted just as easily as a mine, and hair-splitting 
of this kind only conceals the true question at issue. The 
pith of Mr. Hubbard’s demand is, that incomes made by in- 
dustry shall pay less than incomes obtained without any 
industry at all; and he carried the House of Commons with 
his view. Mr. Gladstone replied feebly, for him, and the 
House on a division affirmed the motion by 131 to 127. 
The majority is not large, but it is sufficient to express the 
sense of the House; and the vote—hailed as it will be out 


tax, objectionable or otherwise, is certain for years 
to be umposed, and it is most important that its inherey: 
severity should not be heightened to the tax-payer bya a 
of injustice. The select committee can do no good, but 4 


le 
to Come 


. . . . 5 . 
parliamentary discussion, which should leave the nation Satis 


fied either that the tax is just, or that its injustice is ungy 
able, would be a valuable gain. 

It is useless to deny that, prima facie, all the arguments gn» 
in favour of Mr. Hubbard. The man with five hundrej, 
year, derived from funds, does feel the tax much less thy 
the physician who makes five hundred a year by practig, 
The owner of realized property has nothing to save, no wigoy 
to provide for, no children to guard from poverty when \j, 
income has ceased He has no sickness to dread, nope » 
those fluctuations to provide for which are felt in professions 
almost as severely as in trade. He is, in fact, relieved fry 
that income tax levied by the Future, which is as compulsory 
on the industrious as the one demanded by the collecto 
Mr. Gladstone tries to excite sympathy for the fundholde, 
but the tide of sympathy runs the other way. To deny thy: 
the balance of comfort is with the property-holder, an 
against the professional, is a useless waste of words. 

Yet, while all primd facie considerations, and even the 
sentiment of justice seem to be with the professional, yp 
cannot but doubt whether his claim is sound. Mr. Hubbard 
and those who agree with him, seem to us to forget th 
there are some unjust things, which are, nevertheless, aby. 
lutely inevitable. The laws of nature operate without tle 
slightest reference to the suffering they may inflict on om 
inau more than another. A strong man sutters from a bum 
much less than a weak one ; but the candle burns both Impar- 
tially. Surely the payment of a tax, when frankly considered, 
is a purchase, a purchase of protection, security, honour—;j 
for which Governments exist. If it is so, why should the 
buyer expect to get this particular article on conditioy 
differing from those which rule in every other market? |; 
is very hard on John Smith, the country doctor, that be 
should pay as much for his boots as the neighbouring squir. 
Their incomes are equal, but Smith must save. Yet no ma 
ever dreamt of charging for boots according to the soure 
out of which the buyer would pay the bill. In what do th 
two cases differ? 1f the doctor and the squire hire servants 
of the same grade they must pay exactly alike, yet the doctor 
claims to contribute less than the squire to the wages of the 
servants of the public. To carry out Mr. Hubbard’s ide, 
not only ought the squire to pay more than the doctor for 
his boots, but he ought to pay as much more, as his incowe 
is beyond his actual wants. He ought to pay, in fact, a fine 
for being rich, an argument which leads directly to the impit 
progressif, a tax varying not positively with income, but 
relatively as the income exceeds certain limits. Is that what 
Mr. Hubbard would approve ? ; 

Again, there may be an answer to the objection long sine 
urged by Mr. Mill, but it has not yet been put forward. I» 
come tax is paid only so long as the income exists. On alile 
come it is paid for life only, on an hereditary income, fer 
ever. If the income is terminable, the tax is terminable tov. 
Take the simplest case, the difference between a terminable 
annuity and Consols. Consols being permanent property 
are worth indefinitely more than the annuities, but the charge 
being also permanent is worth more too. 1t seems hard 
tax a man who has an annuity of a hundred a year for thirty 
years, at the same rate as one who is secure of the same 
amount for a hundred. But, after all, the short annuity will 
only pay at a shilling tax 150/., while the long one willbe 
charged 500/. Doubtless, as nobody lives a hundred years, 
the holder of the long annuity is the better off, but the tt 
is on the property, not the man. 
The possibility of carrying out Mr. Hubbard’s schemes 
nearly as uncertain as its principle. If absolute justice 8 
to be our guide, where are we to stop? No two businessts, 
however equal in income, are identical in value. A brewery 
is often almost as permanent a property as a freehold. A 
dyeing establishment earning this year the same sum, may 
worth only two years’ purchase. ‘Two shops may return t 
same profit, yet the one resting on old connexion may be 
worth five times the value of the other, which rests on cas 
custom. Even among the professions the differences & 
most striking. The income of a profession which admits ot 
partnership, say a solicitor’s, is worth double the years pu 
chase of a profession like a barrister’s, which depends on iD 
dividual energy and brain. A clergyman has only a life 10 
terest in his income, and so usually has a civil servant. But 
the tenure of the vicar is a freehold for life, and it is 
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of doors—is an event of no slight importance. ‘The income 


necessity worth double the tenure of his rival. Nor wo 
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even a graduation by professions be sufficient. ; To be truly 
ust, a man working with a heart complaint which must kiil 
him in ten years, ought, on Mr. Hubbard’s idea, to be taxed 
less than aman likely to survive to the ordinary term. There 
is, in short, no end to the complications any effort to gradu- 
ate the tax must inevitably introduce. ¢ 
It is difficult at any time to induce Englishmen to apply 
an abstract principle to politics, but we would ask those who 
yoted with Mr. Hubbard this question : If the incidence of 
the income tax is to be regulated by the convenience of the 
ayer—if it is to be increased according to his means of pro- 
viding for his children, to the security of his property, and to 
his surplus over necessary expenses—what ought to be the 
rate imposed on a Marquis of Westminste: ? In other 
words, by what argument do they intend to stave off the pro- 
oressive income tax towards which many of the financial 
changes of late years directly tend, and which would crush 
civilization ? Already the House, in defiance of all principle, 
has once consented to a rate of 7d. on incomes above 1501, 
and 5d. on incomes above 100/. It is now proposed to shift 
an extra third of the income tax on to realized property, thus 
fining property holders for the accumulations which are the 
basis of social advance. Why not carry the idea to its 
logical result, and decree, like the Terrorists, a fifty per cent. 
tax on all incomes above a reasonable standard! ‘The mil- 
lionnaire would still be better off than the professional, and 
so, on Mr. Hubbard’s theory, would have lost the right to 


complain. 


MR. RUSSELL ON IRON WAR SHIPS. 


Two months ago we said the iron interest would not wil- 
lingly give up its demand that the British navy should be 
reconstructed of iron. The fact that the Admiralty had 
partially followed the lead of the French Emperor stilled the 
controversy for a time, but with the Naval Estimates it has 
revived, and Mr. Scott Russell is the new champion of iron. 
It chanced that in a recent pamphlet Sir Howard Douglas 
incidentally wrote of the Great Eastern in terms of dis- 
paragement. Mr. Russell, one of the fathers of the big ship, 
has replied by defending his pet monster, and demonstrating, 
as he believes, the superiority of iron over wood as a material 
for the construction of ships. But he proves too much, for 
he proves that the Great Eastern could not be harmed by 
68-pounders nor by shells, by hot or cold shot; in faet, he 
almost proves that the Great Eastern is the model of a ship 
of war, which we have so long been seeking. But, admirable 
as may be the sea-going qualities of the most magnificent 
ship and most costly failure on the seas, we fear that the 
power of moving unharmed under the broadside of a man- 
of-war is not among them, and that Mr. Russell has a 
little injured the cause he pleads by overdoing his descrip- 
tion of the defensive capabilities of the Great Eastern. 

Nor is this the only injury he has done to the cause 
he advocates. Mr. Russell says “our wooden walls have 
proved utterly incapable of resisting for more than a few 
minutes the powers of modern artillery and ammunition.” 
Where and when? The only real service experiment we 
know of was the naval attack upon Sebastopol. Here the 
fleet, under great disadvantages, withstood the fire of the 
Russian batteries upwards of four hours—a few minutes, 
certainly, compared to the whole siege of Sebastopol, but in 
no other sense. It is quite possible that two line-of-battle 
ships would destroy each other in five minutes, but it has 
not been proved. ‘The statement is a sheer assumption by 
the advocate of iron. Mr. Russell says the allied fleet 
before Sebastopol could not reduce the Russian forts “ even 
with an overwhelming force of artillery.” A critic would say 
that if the artillery was “overwhelming” it ought to have 
overwhelmed the foe ; and precisely because it did not, com- 
petent judges fairly complain that the armament of our ships 
in 1854 was utterly inadequate. The iron batteries at Kin- 
burn fought at long range with their heavy guns, against 
much lighter pieces, mounted, en barbette, on works almost 
4 fleur d’eau, and heavy guns silenced less heavy guns. 
Wooden ships have won equal successes ere now. It is the 
fashion to sneer at the attack on Acre, but wooden ships, 
nevertheless, compelled the garrison to surrender. Only the 
other day wooden ships engaged land batteries at Ancona 
and Gaeta, with great effect. We are not contending that 
ships can take land batteries, but that wooden ships have 
performed feats quite as striking as those performed by the 
floating batteries at Kinburn; feats vastly overrated, be- 
cause they were performed by foreign machines, the inyen- 
tion of an emperor. 





These statements of Mr. Russell are moderate compared 
with one we are about to cite. In narrating the history of 
iron ship-building, he deliberately imputes to former Admi- 
ralty Boards the offence of making on iron experiments 
intended from the outset to fail. He says of one Admiralty 
Board that they made “an experiment in such a way that 
the conclusion they desired to arrive at might be secured ;” 
of another, that they were turned out because they favoured 
iron; of a third, that they acted “so that iron should, if 
possible, never have a chance in the navy of Great Britain.” 
Again, he deliberately puts these words in the mouth of the 
Admiralty of this day, “ Let us contrive experiments in 
which the iron shall have the worst of it ;” and he adds that 
“the intentions of the wooden party had been that the 
Trusty should not have fair play.” And, be it observed, 
Mr. Russell, in writing of experiments on the Trusty, never 
mentions at all the famous attack upon that ship by Mr. 
Whitworth from the Carnation gunboat, in which experi- 
ment four out of five shots went through the iron mail! 
Now these misrepresentations and omissions may impose 
upon the vulgar who have not followed the facts, and they 
will impose upon no one else ; but we ask whether aw itness 
who makes accusations of this kind and in this spirit should 
be permitted, unrebuked, to try and influence the con- 
troversy ? 

In spite of these grave defects, Mr. Russell’s pamphlet 
may be read with profit, if only as a “ fearful example” of 
what toavoid. We admit that he writes much that is effec- 
tive in furtherance of his ambitious project of reconstructing 
the navy wholly of iron, and that he shows what he no 
doubt deems a proper contempt for that “distinguished 
general officer of great knowledge and high rank, Sir Howard 
Douglas.” But while we admit this, we do not admit that 
Mr. Russell has answered the objections of that distinguished 
and knowing oflicer—that metallic protection and speed are 
incompatible ; that speed being of the last importance, this 
is a serious charge against iron ships ; and further, Mr. Rus- 
sell has not proved that iron ships of war would be as useful 
in all climates, seas, and seasons, as wooden ships of war. We 
are not so bigotedly opposed to iron as Mr. Russell is to 
wood: iron may be the material for ships ; but before enter- 
ing upon an expenditure of 20,000,000/., let us have some 
actual specimen of a successful iron ship, or iron-mailed ship, 
floating, not only in the Thames, the Tyne, or the Clyde, but 
in the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian seas. It is as 
absolute nonsense to say that our wooden fleet is “about to 
become valueless” because Louis Napoleon has built a float- 
ing battery which can steam a little in the Mediterranean, as 
it is to say that, because Mr. Scott Russel] built her, and 
because she has crossed the Atlantic, the Great Eastern may 
laugh 68-pounder shot and shell to scorn. 





BRENNUS DE ROMA. 
Tne daily press has, we think, erred in attributing so slight 
an importance to the last Imperial brochure. M. de la Guer- 
ronnicre, it is true, tells us less than in the pamphlet which 
preceded the Italian war, and has lost the interest which 
must always attach to the words of a French ruler when 
threatening war. But the publication of La France, Rome, 
et U Italie is none the less an event. Carefully studied, it 
breathes in every line that independence of the Church which 
the Revolution has always asserted, and the Empire seemed 
hitherto to have forgotten. But one spirit pervades its re- 
marks, whether upon the Pope, or upon the “ parti prétre,” 
and that is one of utter, irrepressible scorn. A Protestant 
would scarcely venture to ridicule the Pope in the style em- 
ployed by M. de la Guerronniére, when describing the advent 
of Lamoriciére at Rome. “ And when one thinks,” he says, 
“that these ridiculous scenes” (the receptions granted by the 
Pope to French provincial deputations to protest against the 
Court) “occurred in some sort under the protection of the 
French army, one may estimate the moderation of the Em- 
peror. This parody of Coblentz, these puerile imitations of 
the times of Gregory the Seventh, this strange distinction 
between Frenchmen and Bretons, this homage offered to the 
Pope, not as the chief of the Church, but as a sovereign, 
did not deserve that the Emperor should lose that calm 
which he found in his strength and in his right; but if he 
saw in it no danger, he found in it none the less an irrefra- 
gable proof of the feelings which impelled Rome against 
France and the sovereign of her choice.” And M. About 
might be proud of the subtle scorn alike of priests and legi- 
timists which underlies this masterly paragraph. “The Em- 


peror had always recommended to the Pope the creation of 
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a national army as the proof ‘of re-established order and the 
pledge of future security. The Roman Government, which 
had remained deaf to that advice, triéd to form an army with- 
out either nationality or unity. The attempt was made with 
an éclat which sought to recal the great religious manifes- 
tations of another epoch, and that nothing might be wanting 
to the mise en scéne, they placed at the head of this crusade 
a general whom France had nof seen under her eagles in 
the heroic struggles of Italy and the Crimea. Let us say 
it freely: when a Roman prelate, notorious for his personal 
antipathy to the French policy, sought the recesses of Anjou, 
to appeal to the courage and devotion of M. de Lamoriciére, 
he selected less the hero of Constantine than the politician 
at variance with the government of his country. The Em- 
peror, occupied with higher thoughts, did not oppose the 
choice, although an indiscreet speech had already betrayed 
the hopes attached to the name of the Papal commander-in- 
chief. * * * The general himself, on his return to France 
after that campaign of a day, marked its true character by 
declining the offer of a sword of honour.” The Emperor 
of the French, roundly condemning the Papacy, actually 
quizzes the parti prétre. Able rulers do not satirize those 
whom they fear, and the fact that Louis Napoleon can 
laugh at priestly antics indicates a total change in the 
position of his dynasty. It rests no longer on the support 
of the clergy, who, he says, “marched at the head of their 
flocks to vote for his election,” and in that change, far better 
than in any solemn assurance, men may perceive the future 
of the Papacy. When the parti prétre is called, by the Em- 
peror himself, the party which “desires to make God the 
accomplice of its designs,’’ when the curés are warned to 
beware of “men who, without titles or rights, arrogate to 
themselves a dictatorial control,” and the Pope himself is 
told to “ submit in his temporal capacity to the ordinary 
conditions of human power,” the policy of Louis Napoleon 
is not difficult to divine. F 

And it must be remembered his policy alone controls the 
situation, and arrests the extension of Italian unity to Rome. 
This pamphlet reveals, for the first time, that the Catholic 
powers have formally abandoned the Papal cause. The 
Count de Rechberg assented to proposals which left to the 
Papacy only the patrimony of St. Peter. 
Naples concurred in the same arrangement. The Spanish 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs declined “ to deny the obstinacy 
of the Holy Father,” and thought the proposal the only one cal- 
culated to arrest the destruction of the temporal power. And 
the Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs coolly remarked 
that, as the Pope refused all concession, “there was nothing 
to be done but leave him to his fate.’”” The remaining powers 
are Protestant or Greek; one of them ardently contending 
for the unity of Italy, another “not indisposed to see Italy 
a power.” With France contemptuous, Italy hostile, and the 
ultramontane world quiescent, the temporal power is, at least, 
trembling to its fall. In what way the last stroke is to be 
given, whether the French army will be suddenly withdrawn 
from Rome, or whether, as the Allgemeine Zeitung aflirms, it 
will be simply replaced by Sardinian troops, and the Papal 
dominion terminated by the mere absence of force to execute 
its decrees, may be hard to predict. But the following sen- 
tence of the pamphlet is too precisely identical with that 


by which M. de Manteucci recently defined the policy of 


Cavour for the coincidence to be accidental : 

“ But if Italy is free she is not organized, and the obstacle 
to her organization is Rome. 
Italy without the Pope, as of the Pope without Italy. They 
are bound together by history, by tradition, by the universal 
respect of all Catholic nations towards the Chief of the 
Chureh. When the Emperor entered on his contest with 
Austria, he designed to re-establish that precious bond. On 
the day on which that grand thought shall be accomplished, 
we shall see the papacy regain in modern society an autho- 
rity as high as its origin and its mission. We shall see Italy 
add to the weight of its independence the moral strength of 
a position altogether unique, as the home of the spiritual 
sovereignty whose empire extends to the confines of the 
world.” 

The Roman question, we submit, draws near to its solution. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. A SUGGESTION. 
Tue recent occurrence at Chatham will once more attract 
attention to the subject of prison discipline. An entire 


regiment of convicts, well fed, stimulated to good order by 
rewards, and supposed to be under the strictest discipline, 
broke loose together, tried to kill some of the warders, and 


The minister of 


lt is as diflicult to conceive of 


even defied the soldiery. They were subdued only by the 
bayonet, and when subdued batches were lashed, up to the 
highest point allowed by law, the “drummers being selected 
for their strength.” All the while, it is not proved that 
the warders did not provoke the outbreak, or that the yj. 
versal outcry of the convicts against one or two of their 
gaolers was without foundation. This kind of scene will 
not be endured often, and it behoves Parliament, unless it 
desires a second reaction against all punishment, to recon. 
sider a system which can produce, or even permit, such q 
result. Inquiry is the more necessary because the gener] 
condition of our prison system is far from satisfactory, The 
number of reconvictions increases, the permanent prison 
population has risen to 8286, and there are still 2500 eon. 
victions a year for crimes punished with death, transpor. 
tation, and penal servitude. 

There is a tendency abroad to shirk the question, under 
the strange idea that with the advance of society crime must 
partially disappear. No doubt a stronger police, and gene. 
rally more efficient social organization, act as deterrents op 
some premeditated crimes. But the higher kinds of offence 
are, to a large extent, crimes of impulse, over which material 
progress has no power. Railways do not diminish hate, The 
Telegraph does not extinguish lust. Education does not 
reduce the passion for sudden and easy gain. The only effect 
civilization can exercise over crime is to render fraud more 
available than violence, and to turn the general current of 
evil-doing against property rather than the person. Forthe 
rest, we must trust to moral prevention so far as it can be 
applied, and a wise and just system of punishment. Punish. 
ment in England, except for capital offences, means impri- 
sonment, and prison discipline, therefore, affects the dearest 
interests of modern society. ‘hat it is not in a satisfae. 
tory condition is proved, if not by occurrences like those 
at Chatham, at least by the chaotic state of opinion among 
prison officers. Sir Joshua Jebb contends for rewards, and 
prisoners with 28/. to receive on liberation, defy the rules 
and attack the warders. Mr. Measor, Deputy-Governor of 
Chatham, is all for the abolition of rewards, which he con 
siders as absurd as rewards would be if given to freemen for 
abstaining from theft. Captain Crofton claims for the Irish 
system, which compels the convict to work out his own libe- 
ration, the merit of complete success. Captain Chesterton, 
in his work on Millbank, evidently looks to strict discipline as 
the one essential of successful prison arrangement, and whole 
classes of theorists contend for moral instruction, as the un- 
failing panacea. 

It 1s curious that in the presence of these diverging views 
the immense experience obtained in one of our own dependen- 
cies should never have been made use of. The Government 
of India has to contend with a prison population nearly four 
times the extent of that of Great Britain, and composed of 
ruflians before whom Chatham convicts are respectable. Itis 
also hampered by the presence of a sympathizing community 
outside, by the fact that the gaolers are generally scoundrels, 
at least as evil as those they guard, and by the necessity of 
yielding on many points to the caste feeling of masses all 
keenly alive to the lightest change in prison discipline. Yet 
that Government has succeeded, if not over the Empire yet 
in many prisons, in securing all the ends sought in vain at 
home. 

The authorities, after years of experiment, have arrived at 
two or three distinct and effective principles. The first is, 
that the honest ought not to be taxed to maintain the scoun- 
drel, that it is possible to make every prison self-supporting. 
Accordingly, the central gaols,towhich all prisoners sentenced 
for three years and upwards are despatched, are turned into 
huge manufactories. In the great prison of Agra the men 
are engaged in every description of work, from carpet wea- 
ving to the manufacture of arsenicated paper. Every man 
works, eats, and sleeps by rule, and of course, a man’s labour 
being worth his keep, that huge prison has ceased to be a 
charge upon the revenue. Half the printing for government 
is done in the metropolitan gaol. ‘Tents, soldiers’ clothes, 
and every variety of state requisite which can be supplied 
within doors, are made in Jubbulpore and Lahore. It 3 
found that not only do the men become interested in their 
labour—so interested that they cease to combine—but that, 
when liberated, they employ the new knowledge to eam 
their living. The solitary objection to the scheme, that the 
convicts are apt to like it too well, is corrected by the care 
ful prohibition of all indulgences. Schools are regularly 
maintained within the prisons, and no man not hopelessly 
imbecile can quit them without at least some measure “ 





education. A prison of this kind, in fact, ensures the three 
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great ends to be secured: it prevents outbreaks, gives the 
prisoner & fair chance, not only of reformation, but of sub- 
sistence when he is reformed,—and costs noth ing. ; 

The first essential of this scheme, however, is fatal in part 
to the systems both of Sir J. Jebb and Captain Crofton. 
It is laid down in India, as a principle, that out-door work is 
fatal to discipline and reform. The convicts, once out of doors, 
can communicate with outsiders and each other far too rea- 
dily, become restless, and lose altogether the habit of steady 
industry. Some of these reasons are applicable only to India, 
but even in England it is among the prisoners working out 
of doors that all dangerous émeutes have occurred, Out- 
door work, too, presses with unjust severity on the feeble 
and well-disposed. The work is excessively hard, and there 
js no escape possible from convict society. It may be that 
in England there is work to be done about the fortifications, 


which none but convicts will perform, but in the event of 


an assault their presence would be a large additional element 
of weakness. 

There is but one objection to the Indian system which an 
English public will be much inclined to raise. It is argued that 
work done in prison competes unfairly with work done out- 
side. The remedy in India is to charge for all articles sold 
slightly more than the market price, and trust to the supe- 
rior quality of the work for sale. Calcutta, for instance, 
buys its bread from the prison, and convict labour being 
of necessity honest labour, gladly pays extra for free- 
dom from adulteration. The objection, however, is wholly 
unreal. The prison, if the men and their overseers are to be 
maintained by their labour, cannot compete on unfair terms 
with any other factory. If it does, a particular trade may 
suffer, hut the entire community benefits at once by a 
cheaper article and a diminished taxation. In England, how- 
ever, it would be easy to limit the convicts strictly to work re- 
quired by the state—army materials, clothes, boots, tents, 
and stores. The trade, once aware that competition for 
state work was useless, would speedily be reconciled to its 
loss, and the Army would benefit by improved supplies. 
Convicts working to order have neither the means nor the 
inclination to make boots of unseasoned leather, or pre- 
served meats of compressed offal. 


THE NAVAL ESTIMATES. 
Tur Naval Estimates for the year must be very satisfactory 
to Mr. Williams, but the nation will yield them at best a 
cold approval. The gross expenditure has diminished from 
12,836,100/. to 12,029,475/., or more than three-quarters of 


a million, and the reduction, doubtless, is a pleasant fact, more | 


especially with a falling revenue and an increase of the 
income tax staring us in the face. The country, however, 
relies upon Lord Palmerston for the reorganization of the 
fleet, and an economy produced by acheck in that necessary 
process will be acceptable only to the amiable few who profess 
a simple-hearted confidence in the Emperor of the Trench. 
There will be a reduction of 231,000/. in the conveyance of 
troops effected, we presume, by dispensing with certain of 
the ordinary reliefs. The Admiralty, however, not being 
gifted with prescience beyond other men, can searcely take 
credit for that financial stroke. The British Temple of 
Janus is never shut, and long before the year is out a savage 
tribe in New Zealand or the Cape, a mad American colonel 
in San Juan, a red Mexican suddenly hoisted into power by 
savages as bloodthirsty as himself, a Chinese who chooses to 
do a little plunder under our flag, or 2 slave-driver who esti- 
mates that the Bahamas have been given by Providence to 
the Southern confederacy, may compel the Board to triple this 
item of expenditure. The next serious reduction is one 
of 354,0007. in seamen’s wages. In other words, while the 
manning of the navy is the most serious of problems—while 
every captain in the service complains of the untrained louts 
sent on board to make up his complement—-while public 
opinion earnestly demands a permanent naval foree, ten 
thousand seamen have been summarily discharged. One 





break of a war; and with a slaveholding confederacy of 
filibusters just created, it is not either the North or South 
American squadrons which ought to be reduced. Neverthe- 
less, the men are dismissed, and the House of Commons will 
be congratulated in committee on the spirit of economy 
the Government has so anxiously displayed. When the first 
political breeze compels the Admiralty to ask and Parliament 
to grant a supplementary estimate, the new demand will be 
treated as if it were the result of causes altogether beyond 
the grasp of human foresight. 

The next saving is of course in the same direction. Some 
348,000/. are to be saved on the wages of artificers and dock- 
yardmen. Asher Majesty does not reduce wages to meet a 
slack time, the reduction implies the dismissal of at least five 
thousand men. Most of these, doubtless, are extra hands, 
half-skilled men, and labourers of all kinds; but still all 
must have acquired more or less efficiency at the State ex- 
pense, and all must either starve or carry their experience 
and a strong distaste for Government work into the private 
dockyards. The case is not improved by the reflection that, 
while this saving is effected in wages, it 1s almost neutralized 
by the sudden increase in the purchase of stores. That item 
has crept up from 3,204,434/. to 3,489,477. or nearly 
300,000/., and this while the men who are to make those 
stores available have been dismissed wholesale. While, too, 
“military pensions” and allowances are to decrease 23761., 
civil pensions increase by 7367/., a trifling amount, but 
sufficient to show the tendency of the department. 

Of the total amount to be voted by Parliament for the 
navy, 12,029,4751., barely one-third, or 4,450,8391., is ex- 
pended on wages to seamen and marines. The remainder is 
expended in the following proportions : 





£ 
Coast guard, reserve, &e. . . ‘ . 253,422 
Dockyards and establishments ° - - 5,845,853 
Scientific branch ° . . ° ° 63,851 
Medical . P 66,000 


Pensions—Ilalf-pay, &c., of non-effectives . 1,350,865 

with a small sum for miscellaneous services, the above- 
quoted 250,000/. for army transport. The account leaves 
no room for doubt as to the direction any honest effort to 
reform our naval expenditure ought to take. It is in the 
dockyards that the money is really spent, without stint and 
without control. When 762,590/. are spent in one year on 
the purchase of machinery, and 1,800,000/7. on altering, re- 
pairing, and maintaining vessels, there is room both for 
jobbery and blundering. It is here, more even than in the 
Admiralty, that the country desires a thorough responsibility. 
At present the whole of this sum is spent by the Controller 
of the Navy, who is responsible only to an irresponsible 
Board, and to a First Lord, who, though responsible in 
theory, can in practice know nothing of the matter. The 
clerks are checked by the partner who “ keeps up the con- 
nexion,” and the business of course takes care of itself. 


VOLUNTEERING. 
WF are all pretty well agreed that it is desirable to make the 
Volunteer Reserve Army a permanent institution, and that 
it is desirable to make the Volunteers themselves eflicient. 
low far the system in practice is caleulated to effect both 
these objects we can only learn from experience, The use- 
fulness of Rifle Associations can hardly be contested. The 
parent association in London, which deserves ample support, 
will soon be surrounded by a fine brood of County Associa- 
tions, and the honours to be won at Wimbledon will stimu- 
late the men to win honours in their own ranges, and at the 
county mectings. Rifle matches, indeed, it isnow manifest, 
will only be limited in quantity by time and money. The youth 
and manhood of England are as eager to contend for victory 
with the rifle as our forefathers were with the bow. But to 
keep up the stimulus the public must provide funds for the 
purchase of prizes and the management of metropolitan and 
local contests. ‘The appeal has been made in the counties and 
in the metropolis, and we trust it will not have been made 


wonders what the education of their successors will cost, or | in vain. To make the Volunteers permanent, volunteer 


what is the money value of the disgust dismissals on such a 
scale are certain to engender. Nothing has happened to 


Justify so sudden a diminution of our naval strength. The 


China war is, officially, at an end, but the fleet has not re- 
turned, and may yet have serious work to undertake in 


Japan. Naval strength in the Channel and the Mediter- | 


ranean is, at least, as important as ever. The Indian station, 
80 strongly recommended by Mr. Wilson, remains to be 
fitted out. The Pacific squadron ought to be increased, if 
we do not want it to be driven into port on the first out- 


soldiering must have an object, and this object is partly sup- 
plied by the rifle contest. ; 

But there are other modes, not so much in favour. One 
of the most obvious is that the weekly drills and parades 
should be conducted on sound principles, so that the men 
may feel that they are making real progress. Nothing dis- 
gusts men more than unsystematic teaching, the result of 
which is that they are never sure what they know, and never 
feel confident of their power to execute any manwuvre which 





an inspector, for instance, might suggest. Another means, 
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also much neglected, is the careful appointment of really com- 
petent non-commissioned officers, now too often selected for 
any but military reasons. A third would be found in a 
summer encampment. Here some insight might be obtained 
into the conditions of real service, and the men might be 
subjected to at least an approach to the strict discipline 
essential to an army in the field. Here companies and regi- 
ments might be taught to throw up field works, to surround 
a small outpost with temporary defences, to pass obstacles 
and cross streams. Here, in addition to field evolutions in 
battalion or brigade, the mode of attacking, holding, or re- 
tiring from a position in open order, might be easily taught; 
the work to be done being made interesting by a clear ex- 
planation beforehand of the object for which it was to be 
done. Parades, systematic drill, marching out, encampments, 
rifle contests, all will contribute to the permanence and efli- 
ciency of the Volunteers. 

But there is one thing that will contribute to nothing of 
the sort—the sham fight on the model of that got up last 
year by Lord Ranelagh. The folly is to be repeated this 
year. Volunteers are invited to go on the 1st of April to 
Brighton, and there engage in a sham fight. What object 
will be gained by this turn-out on the Downs? Will one 
single volunteer return with an additional item of experience 
of any value to himself or his country? No; nothing will 
be learned. The commanders will learn nothing, but they 
will show that they know little ; the men will learn nothing, 
for the whole thing will be unintelligible to them. They will 
gain a loss in the expenditure of money, and the only pos- 
sible benefit the men may derive from the proceeding is that 
which may result from a day in the openair. How different 
would the result be were two regiments manceuvred against 
each other upon some prearranged plan of operations, de- 
vised by some competent soldier, designed to illustrate the 
principles of attack and defence, and lucidly expounded to 
the men beforehand. Here something wouid actually be ac- 
quired. Two-thirds of the men engaged would understand 
what they were about, and would be able to apply their 
knowledge on other occasions; and the experience of one 
day of systematic soldiering would give more real satisfac- 
tion than the noise and nonsense of fifty sham fights, which 
at the best only please the boys and the commanding 
officers. 





THE WAGES OF THE BRITISH LABOURER. 
Tue only gift of civilization, it is said, which has yet reached the 
masses, is the lucifer match. The remark, like most epigrams, is 
untrue, for the artisan shares with the trader in the advantages of the 
telegraph, the railway, and the steamer. But it is true that civilization 
enetrates through the lower strata of society almost as slowly as 
~ through a frozen soil. We call Europe civilized, yet it is doubt- 
ful whether in Europe there are a million of really civilized men—men, 
that is, whose faculties have been developed to their utmost by cul- 
tivation. Even the benetits of half-civilization are confined to the 
towns. The peasantry reap little either from modern science or 
modern benevolence. ‘The artisan may light his room with gas, but 
the labourer still goes to bed rather than burn his wretched apology 
for a light. The artisan may educate himself, but the peasant has 
neither the means of obtaining books or light to read them if he had. 
The artisan occupies a house with civilized conveniences, but the 
labourer is still poisoned by a cesspool under his nose. The Legis- 
lature which prohibits overcrowding in cities, leaves the cottager to 
fill a hut with fixed windows with as many lodgers as the sty will 
hold. London rings with the wants of a few thousands of men 
frozen out for a month, but who attends to the five hundred labourers 
driven out of a parish by its owner, lest the poor rates should in- 
crease, and forced to tramp five miles to their daily work? Even 
benevolence stops short of the labourer. Mechanics’ institutions, 


in Bedfordshire 10s., while in Wilts and Dorset it is quoted at 9s 
im Devonshire (Axminster) at 8s. The chairman of this Uni 
adds in a note that many able-bodied labourers state their pl 
all the year round at barely 7s. a weck. In these counties, too ite 
remarked that an allowance of beer or milk is “not general.” as 
only the carters have rent-free cottages. The remainder pay Cat 

. . ‘ . AD) of 
S8s., Is. 6d. a week for rent. From Wareham and Purbeck (Dorset 
the chairman returns that wages and other privileges vary with 
individual dispositions, the labourers, we presume, getting charit 
instead of justice. ‘These counties are decidedly the worst off, but Z 
parts of Berkshire and other counties labour rules nearly as low 
There are still some special customs in remote districts as to ") 
ment. In Burton-on-Trent (Staffordshire), for example, it is a 
custom to give the labourer 7s. a week, and his maintenance for nine 
months, and 10s. a week and his maintenance for the other three 
This amounts altogether to a liberal rate. In Glendale (Northup. 
berland) labourers are almost entirely paid in kind, a practice which 
wrevails through almost all the less eivilized districts of the north 
Tn Westmoreland (East Ward) the work is done by servants, who 
live with their masters, and the Vice-Chairman of the Board of Guar. 
dians in Caermarthen thus explains a similar practice : 

‘* Labourers are scarce and dear. We could no doubt get labourers for 10s, 

week, provided work was found them all the year, but this would not answer, | 
should observe that most of the farmers throughout the fonr districts chiefly em. 
ploy single men and women as servants for one year, hired at fairs, with byt 
ittle regard to character; men from &/. to 18/.; boys, 62. to 82. ; women, 41. 10s. 
to7l.; girls, 22 to 4. per annum, boarded and lodged at the farmer's expense. 
diet same as I mentioned in my last letter to you respecting casual labourers fed 
by the farmer. This will explain why in Wales labour is high and scarce, Most 
of the young men as soon as they marry leave their neighbourhood and settle 
near the large iron and coal districts, Merthyr, Aberdare, Llanelly, &c. ; and in 
seeking for an explanation of this, the invariable answer is, we have no ready 
cash to pay the labourer weekly wages. They only work from six to six o'clock, 
and in winter not so much, daylight to dark, and we want them for the cattle 
and horses till eight o'clock ; and though on the whole men servants are more 
expensive than labourers, and not so skilful, still we prefer servants by the 
year.” 

In other words, even ten shillings a week is wealth too great for a 
Welsh cultivator. In Cumberland also the work is done by servants 
hired by the half-year, at rates varying from 15/. to 200. a year, with 
food. : 

Field labour among women appears, we are happy to believe, to be 
slowly dying out. From almost every union the return speaks of 
few women employed, and those few very irregularly : “ The aversion 
of women to out-door work increases.” The rate of wages varies 
excessively, the highest being 7s. 6d. a week (Romney Marsh), and 
the lowest Lld. (Peterborough). The ordinary rate seems to be 
about 4s. 6d., but it varies with the wages of the men. In all cases 
the women work very irregularly, and the chairman of the union at 
Atcham (Shropshire), the only one who pays marked atteution to 
ithe subject, gives the following as the general result of his in- 
| quiries : 

_““As to women, they receive from 8d. to 10d. per day, but the time occu- 
pied in beneficial labour is so fluctuating, that it is impossible to get at any- 
| thing satisfactory as to the amount. Many years ago, [ obtained from twelve 
| large farmers, in different parts of the union, a return of the total amount of 
| labour rendered, and the total amount of money paid, together with the value 
of potato ground and other advantages afforded to the labourers. From that 
inquiry 1 found the annual earnings of each family (on the average) was 
about 2s. 11d. per week more than the nominal wages of the man, which | 
think is very near the truth, taking the average of the year and the average of 
families.” 

Children are very little employed, and their wages evidently de- 
pend on individual whims. Generally the rate rises, as they reach 
sixteen, to about 6s. a week. ‘laking the Shropshire estimate as 
tolerably correct, which it certainly is in the eastern counties and the 
south, we have 14s. 6d. a week as the average income of a labour. 
ing family. The harvest money may be added, but there remain, in 
too many cases, long weeks of winter to be deducted from this 
amount, during which work is not to be obtained. Out of this sum 
the labourer must pay 2s. 6d. a week for food, and usually 1s. 6d. 
more for beer, tobacco, tea, and the few luxuries he will not do with- 
out. ‘There remains ls. 5d. a day for the subsistence, clothing, and 
education of an entire family, a rate which, if it permits some decent 
physical comfort, allows of no saving for old age. Throughout the 
country, also, labour is becoming * scarce and dear,” a process to 
which, while dearness means 12s. a week, all but farmers will wish 











soup kitchens, coal funds, clothing funds are all for the benefit of 
the artisan. ‘The cultivator is left to his landlord and his rector, 
fortunate if the one recognizes feudal duties while exacting feudal 
observance, and if the latter is a helpful man instead of a popular 
preacher. 

Parliament has just published a curious document illustrative of 
the pecuniary position of the English labourer. It is a return from 
the chairman of each Board of Guardians in England, of the wages 
in money, or in kind, paid in his district at different periods of the 
year. From this it appears that the average rate of wages in England 
for an able-bodied ea is still about lls. a week, or about half 
the wages of a moderately skilful artisan. ‘This rate rises in places, 
as Morpeth, to 16s. a week, but this amount is not paid in money ; 
the labourer has only 6s. cash, but he is allowed house and garden, 
extras while delivering farm produce, the keep of a pig in summer, 
and advantages supposed by the chairman to be worth that amount 
in all. Chairmen of Guardians, however, have liberal ideas on the 
money value of the summer’s food of a pig, and no tendency to 
believe their own labourers badly off. In Kendal the men get lds. a 
week in cash, as they do likewise in Settle (West Riding) and Melton 
Mowbray. ‘The rate declines, however, as we go south. In Essex it 
may be taken at 11s. a week, in Sussex at 12s., in Southampton LIs., 





God speed. The quickest way to accelerate it would be to abolish 
a law of settlement which ties the Devonshire peasant, for instance, 
down to a soil which returns him for his labour less than the wages 
of a factory child. 


Pusir. 
The Song of Hiawatha, which we lately mentioned as a forthcoming 
novelty at the Covent Garden English Opera, was produced on 
Monday week, and had several repetitions. It gained what the 
French call a “ succés d’estime,” but made no great impression on 
the public. It was a melange of recitation and music. Longfellow’s 
well-known poem, greatly abridged, was read by Miss Matilda Heron, 
an American tragic actress of transatlantic reputation : and her recl- 
tations were interspersed with music, consisting of airs, choruses, aud 
descriptive orchestral movements. Miss Heron reads with grace and 
feeling ; the poetry, though deformed by affected peculiarities of 
phraseology and rhythm, has beauty and pathos ; aud Mr. Steepel’s 
musi¢ is original, melodious, and imaginative. The performance, 
moreover, was very good; but it went heavily off, and failed to excite 
the sympathies of the audience. 

At the same theatre, Auber’s comic opera, Ze Domino Noir, was 
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brought out in an English dress, on Wednesday last. The perform- 
ance was excellent in every respect, and attended with merited sue- 
cess. The Domino Noir is probably the best of the many 1 
which we owe to the joint labours of Scribe and Auber. The drama 
is a pleasant little comedy, full of stirring and amusing incidents and 
situations, gay, lively, and with enough of the sentimental to excite 
an agreeable, though by no means deep interest, just the thing that 
a purely comic piece ought to do, As to the music, it is sparkling 
champagne of the purest vintage. Its vivacity never flags, nor 
suffers the spirits of the audience to flag, for a moment, while it 
is tempered by that grace and polish for which Auber is pre-eminent. 
This opera is well suited to the resources of the company. The 
part of the heroine might have been written for Louisa Pyne, so ad- 
mirably docs she enter into the spirit of the character, and so light, 
brilliant, and finished is her execution of the music. Haigh is im- 
roving rapidly in his art. His sweet tenor voice is gaining power, 
fis appearance is much in his favour, and if he would throw more 
warmth into his acting he would leave little to be desired. Miss 
Thirlwall, too, is decidedly rising in public favour, and we have not 
a better “second woman” on our opera stage. ‘The correct and 
spirited singing of the chorus, and the delicacy of the orchestral ac- 
companiments, for which we have to thank the able conductor, Mr. 
Mellon, enhanced the pleasure derived from this very attractive per- 
formance. 

The Italian Company of Her Majesty’s Theatre, engaged for the 
approaching season, is said to be of extraordinary strength, com- 
prising Mario, Giuglini, Mongini, Belart, Gassier, Everardi, Ciampi, 
and Vialetti; and Mesdames ‘litiens, Grisi, Borghi-Mamo, Lotti, and 
Gassier. Grisi and Mario will reappear at this house, for the first 
time since the memorable schism in 1847. 

Mr. Lumley, the ex-impresario of Her Majesty’s Theatre, is now 
the Manager of the Teatro Regio (Theatre Royal) at Turin. Made- 
moiselle ‘Litiens, Mademoiselle Casaloni, Signor Giuglini, and Signor 
Cima are members of his company. 

M. Musard, the son of the Musard who was the originator of Pro- 
menade Concerts, is now giving a series of concerts at St. James’s 
Hall, similar to the celebrated Musard Concerts at Paris. He has 
an excellent orchestra (chiefly brought from Paris), who perform 
waltzes, quadrilles, and other kinds of dance music, with a tire and 
brilliancy probably never surpassed, and the concerts are consequently 
well attended. But they are very inferior to the promenade con- 
certs of the late M. Julliea, who, thougli he began by imitating 
Musard, went far beyond his model, and raised his concerts to the 
rank of a classical entertainment, refining the taste of the London 
public by making them acquainted with the music of the greatest 
masters. ‘To anything like this the Parisian Promenade Concerts, 
yay and pleasant as they are, have no pretensions. 

La Circassienne, the new opera by Scribe and Auber, the veteran 
dramatist and composer, whose joint labours have given birth to so 
many dramatic and musical masterpieces, has at length been pro- 
duced at the Opéra-Comique, and has been entirely successful. 
Auber, as we find from his biography, is eighty-one ; Seribe’s age we 
do not know, but it must be equal, or nearly so, to that of his col- 
laborateur. And yet these two aged men have produced a work 
which, if we may believe the eulogies of the Parisian journals, is 
worthy to hold a place among the efforts of their best days. The 
piece is a melodramatic mixture of the romantic and the comic, at 
once gay and interesting; and the music has all the easy fluency, 
lightness, and brillianey for which Auber has always been distin- 
guished. The cast, of course, includes the principal performers of 
the theatre, Mademoiselle Montrose, Montaubry, and Coudere ; and 
the opera is performed nightly to crowded and applauding audiences. 
But this is not all, in as far as Seribe is concerned. At the same 
theatre, and in the same week, azother comic opera from his pen has 
been produced with success. It is called Madame Grégoire, and the 
musi¢ is hy Clapisson, a composer of very inferior calibre to Auber. 
It would seem that the favourite reception of the piece is more owing 


“to the fire and spirit of the libretto than to the charms of the music. 


Assuredly Eugéne Scribe is the most marvellous dramatist of the 
age. His productions may be counted by hundreds, and yet not a 
few of them are worthy to stand on the same shelf with the works of 
Moliére. ; 

Madame Ugalde, the favourite prima donna of the Opéra-Comique, 
has nearly fallen a victim toa terrible accident. While on the stage 
at Cuen, in the middle of a part, she came too near the footlights, her 
dress cauglit fire and was instantly in ablaze. By prompt assistance 
she was rescued from a dreadful fate, having suffered little injury 
beyond the effects of fright. 

Don Giovanni has been produced at the Théatre-Italien, with 
Mario in the character of the profligate hero. His performance is 
severely criticized by some of the journals. “ With tim,” says the 
Gazette Musicale, “ the whole of Don Juan is comprised in his splendid 
black dress & la Henri IT., in his sword, his cane, and his ballad, ‘ Deh, 
vieni alla finestra,’ which he sings deliciously. He seems to care 
very little about the rest, and sings, for example, ‘ Fin che dal vino,’ 
as if it were a vaudeville couplet, spoken rather than sung. In the 
finale to the first act, in the midst of the general tumult, when every- 

ly is up in arms against him, his valet brings him a pair of 
enormous pistols with which he threatens his enemies. Imagine a 
nobleman of the middle ages fighting with revolvers ! Why not 
rifled cannon at once’ ‘The French eritie takes no notice of the 
way in which Mario, on our stage, distorted the music of his part in 
order to adapt it to a tenor voice, for which it was not intended by 
the composer. Probably the fear of the Parisian cognoscenti pre- 
vented him from taking this liberty. 





Fine Arts. 


Britisn Institution (Second Notice). — Mr. F. Goodall’s smal) 
reproduction of his picture of “Felice Ballarin reciting Tasso 
to the People of Chioggia” (111), is a decided improvement 
on the origmal work. It is, perhaps, the most complete figure 
subject in the rooms, possessing as it does er drawing, 
varied character, and a pleasing general effect of colour, albeit 
some of the faces have a “bloomy” quality in the lights. For 
humour, Mr. Erskine Nicol bears the * - here. It would be diffi- 
cult to surpass his “ Health to You” (626), an old Irishman smiling 
towards you as he lifts a glass of the “‘cratur” to his lips, which is 
eapital for its unforced and natural expression; 150, “ Common 
Pleas,” showing the same model, begging, is almost equally happy. 
In 464, Mr. Nicol takes a larger field, and shows us the interior of a 
cobbler’s hovel. The cobbler, on this occasion, is acting as a chirope- 
dist, having just removed a corn from the foot of a peasant, who, 
griping his knee with both hands, leans back to utter a regular Irish 
howl of agony. His tearful wife, looking on, is amusingly pathetic. 
The operator himself, with true professional indifference to pain, looks 
up in his patient’s face with a most aggravating smile. These pic- 
tures are deficient in the best qualities of colour; in the last-men- 
tioned especially, there is a tulonay to blackness, though not to the 
same extent as in former works by Mr. Nicol. ‘Two pictures, which 
aim at a higher kind of expression, are (543) “The Return from 
Moscow,” by Mr. P. H. Calderon, and (307), “ An Anxious Moment,” 
by Mr. Barwell. Mr. Calderon’s picture, as far as technical excel- 
lence is concerned, is a great improvement on any he has yet exhibited, 
nor has he achieved anything better than the half-savage, half-despon- 
dent look of the soldier who returns to find that the girl whom he 
hoped to make his wife has became a cloistered nun. The female 
face is scarcely equal to that of the man, whose uniform, by the way, 
is strangely new, considering the hardships he must have lately un- 
dergone ; but, despite these drawbacks, it is an able and vigorous 
picture, and stands out with startling prominence from the mass of 
crude and pretentious weakness with which it is surrounded. 
In Mr. Barwell’s “Anxious Moment,” we see a girl trying to 
read in the doctor’s face whether there is hope for the patient 
whose sick couch he has just left. The story might have been 
better told, and the colour is thin and weak, but credit is due to 
Mr. Barwell, who here, as elsewhere, has done his best, and is 
always honest and painstaking. Mr.J. A. Houston’s “Shadows of the 
Wayside ” (231) is clever, and the old woman is not a bad study of 
character, but the child is at best but a milliner’s doll. Mr. T. M. 
Joy apparently finds much difficulty in being original. In _ his 
“'Travelling, 1760 and 1860” (298), we have a melancholy travestie 
on Mr. Frith’s “ Stage-Coach Adventure,” with ¢wo highwaymen in- 
troduced by way of variety, in one compartment—in the other a 
railway guard is supposed to be collecting the tickets from the 
inmates of a first-class carriage, well-dressed dummies, but devoid of 
anything like expression, ‘The guard partakes of the general inanity, 
and if he is doing anything at all, must surely be wondering, in com- 
mon with the writer of this notice, why the hands of the gentleman 
in the red cap should be painted of one colour and his head of another. 
In 333, Mr. Joy repeats this peculiarity, the face and hand of one of 
the Saurs de Charité being totally different in tone and tint. 299, 
“ Negligée,” by Mr. A. Ludovici, is a forcibly painted and well- 
coloured study of a coquettish head, and contrasts well with the 
flimsy painting of which there is so much in this collection. Two 
little fairy subjects, “ Summer” and “ Winter” (470 and 474), by 
Mr. J. A. Fitzgerald, are deserving of notice for their playful fancy 
and pretty dainty colour. Mr. Crowe sends “A Barber’s Shop at 
Richmond, Virginia” (260), interesting as a sketch of local manners, 
but without any other value. A little picture by Mr. G. A. Holmes, 
called “ Unrequited Affection” (595), in which a child is resisting 
the too demonstrative caresses of a large dog, is remarkable for its 
truth of action and the fidelity with which the erying face of the child 
is rendered, though the flesh is much too florid in colour. Mr. E. C. 
Barnes’s “ Rus in Urbe” (271) isa work of promise. There is 
feeling for character in the heads of the card-sharpers and their vic- 
tim—a greenhorn fresh from the country. The rogue that is about 
to appropriate the countryman’s bundle is especially good as a type 
of low London blackguardism. ‘The whole painting looks too clean, 
and is 11 many parts common and tricky in execution. “The Burial 
of Charles the First” (369), by Mr. C. Luey, is a work of the historic 
class, with the true historic and opaque colour. I find it difficult to 
sympathize with these gentlemen mourners, looking as if they were 
ready dressed for the parts of Hamlet or Laertes; their grief has too 
much display to be real, and Bishop Juxon is sadly maudlin. Mr. 
Johnstone contributes two dashing clever studies of heads (107, 466) 
and Mr. Provis a highly finished cottage interior, with a very natu- 
rally drawn old woman blowing the fire. 

Vulgar and incompetent pictures preponderate here to a pitiable 
extent, and they are made more noticeable by the conspicuous posi- 
tions they occupy. As a type of all that is coarse and bad in art, 
tuke 581, “The New Suit,” by Mr. T. P. Hall, in which the figure 
of the woman is conveyed from Mr. Faed’s picture “Subdued not 
Conquered,” and the whole subject treated with most offensive vul- 
garity. Asa type of utter inanity, let us glance for a moment at 
544, “Deer Stalking in the Highlands” ({ withhold the artist’s 
name from motives of charity), where a gentleman with a large piece 
of sticking-plaster on his under lip, a_i chen arms are no longer 
than his head, is in the act of invoking something or somebody, while 
a sympathetic stag-hound presses his nose with such force against 
the body of his master, that were he of the ordinary human proportions 
he would inevitably be left gasping and breathless on the moors. 
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Sir Edwin Landseer’s “ Offering ” (67) is a wonderful study of a 
dead goat placed on a pyre of logs, to which the sacrificial fire has 
just been applied. Those invidious crities who think Sir Edwin’s 
power of hand is declining had better study this work, in which our 
great animal painter distances all competitors in masterly execution 
and command of the brush. The logs of wood appear to have been 
all painted from one model, there being a striking similarity between 
them. Mr. Horlov imitates Sir Edwin to an unpleasant degree, 
which is the more unnecessary, as he has evidently talent of his own 
with which to trade. Of his two pictures, I prefer 183, showing a 
colley puppy guarding a pair of shoes. Mr. Duffield has some good 
imitative painting in “From the Hill-side” (348). The dead roe- 
buck’s head, neck, and horns are very true in drawing colour and 
texture, and the ducks, grouse, and other birds are painted with 


oo feeling and precision, 103, “Arabs,” is by Mr. A. Cooper, | 


t.A., in which we renew our acquaintance with the time-honoured 
white horse with the retroussé nose, the small head, very large round 
body, and very short legs, which this artist has given us from time 
immemorial—to his own satisfaction, perhaps, but certainly not to 
that of the public. Mr. Huggins, who is known chiefly by his 
studies of domestic fowls, sends a very good sketch of a sleeping 
lion, called the “ Repose of Power” (558). “ A Summer Afternoon, 
Pas de Calais” (625), showing a flock of sheep reposing on the 
downs, with the sea beyond, is by Mr. H. W. B. Davis. The sub- 
ject and treatment remind one too nearly of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
admirable picture of “Our English Coasts.” 

In landscape, Mr. Dawson is more than usually strong this year. 
His “ Harvest” (73) combines great natural truth with poetic feeling. 
The sun is sinking behind a bank of clouds, and throws his rays on 
the golden harvest-field. The elms in the background are very 
beautiful in arrangement of line, and the contrast of the warm light 
of the sun which illumines them on one side, with the cool reflexion 
from the eastern sky which they receive on the other, is very ably 
managed. (110) “ Sunset at Sea” by the same painter, is a smaller 
picture, but full of poetry and good colour. The ships have quite a 
spectral shadowy look. ‘This work would be improved by diminishing 
the force of the boat, which at present seems to be on the same plane 
as a buoy, which, according to the perspective of the picture, must 
be several feet in advance of it. Mr. J. W. Oakes contributes one 
of the best landseapes—“ Essex Coast” (359), which is very ad- 
mirable for its sunny and brilliant effect. The sky is wonderfully 
real, and the water of the true degree of transpareucy. Mr. Oakes 
has not confined himself so much to mere foreground as in many 
instances he has. Here is ample room and verge enough for the 
imagination to wander in. The nearer figures rather mar what would 
otherwise be an almost perfect portrayal of nature. For clever work- 


manship Mr, Stanfield’s “Namur” (83), and “ Bouvignes, on the | 


Meuse”’ (270), are note-worthy, but they are cold and hard in colour, 
and lack all attempt at representing that delicate veil of mystery 
with which Nature so liberally invests her works. Mr. Hayes succeeds 
well in wind and storm ; “ Dumbarton Rock ” (228) is his best picture 
here, and shows great feeling for aérial effect and distance. “ Hayle 


Harbour, St. Ives’ Bay ” (484), by Mr. C. P. Knight, is not without | 


merit, but the general effect is harsh and violent, with too great a pre- 
ponderance of buff colour. The horses and figures are drawn with 
much spirit. Mr. J. Danby, in 339, “ London from the Thames, in 
1861,”” shows that if we have the poetic faculty within us, the 
imaterials for educing it may be found much nearer home than in 
Italy or Switzerland. It is true Mr. Danby has often painted this 
particular effect before, but I do not recollect any picture of late years 
that conveys so good an impression of the misty, gloomy splendour of 
a London afternoon on the Thames. The buildings are not too clean, 
as is generally the case in views of the metropolis, though the river, 
especially that portion of it to the right of the spectator, is much 
bluer than it ever is in nature. Mr. E. J. Niemann contributes 
several works, remarkable for heaviness and opacity ; these qualities 
are least observable in No. 66, “A Quiet Shot.” Mr. E. Lear’s 


“Fortress of Masada, on the Dead Sea” (349), is a large and clas- | 


sical landscape, which, despite the lengthy quotation that accompanies 
it in the catalogue, fails to interest, notwithstanding there is plenty of 
ood work in it, especially in the drawing of the rocks to the right. 
r. Boddington improves. ‘On the River Glaslyn” (588) is more 
conscientious than usual. Mr. H. Moore is quaint in choice of sub- 
ject, and flat in mode of treatment, in “Clovelly” (493). Of Mr. 
sridell’s works I prefer 244, “The Woods of Sweet Chesnut above 


Varenna,” which has a certain solemn grandeur about it, though the | 
relative distances of the various objects are not well observed. Mr. | 


Downard Birch shows careful study of nature, which may lead to 
od results, in 347, “In Hampshire,” and 617, “On the Thames.” 
r. Raven exhibits a charming study of “Cherry Blossom” (514), 
relieved against a pure blue sky, very gracefully arranged, and truth- 
fully and delicately painted. 
The sculpture presents the usual bald conventionalisms, with the 
exception of two pieces by Mr. A. Munro. 643, “ Mother’s Joy,” is 


very tender and beautiful in its conception. It consists of a fond | 


mother toying with her child, Both faces have very delicate expres- 
sion. 644, a study of a little girl’s head, by the same sculptor, is also 
very refined in feeling. Both works are badly placed, and would be 
seen to better advantage in better company. Dry Point. 

In the Times of Wednesday I see recorded the death of Francis 
Danby, Esq., A.R.A., at Exmouth, on the 9th inst., aged sixty-eight. 
Mr. Danby was the oldest of the Associates, that is to say, his name 
had been lo: on the list than that of any of the other twenty. 
His sunset pictures must be familiar to all your readers. Mr. Danby 
leaves * sous behind him, who follow their father’s profes- 
sion.—D, P. 


ii r ‘ 
300KS. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* THE 
POWER OF THE CROWN. 

Pusuic opinion for the moment has agreed to consider democraey 
the one danger of the British Constitution. Less than a hundred 
years ago, however, our fathers looked to the royal authority as the 
| influence it was the duty of Englishmen steadily to resist. The dis. 
'trust of the Crown, it is said, though it has died out amonga 
| middle class, conciliated by the virtues of the present reign, still en- 
dures in the higher ranks, growing keener aud keener as we approach 
{the throne. Lord Brougham, who understood the position of at 
least one King, pronounces the Constitution safe until the royal line 
| produces a man of genius. Lord George Bentinek, Whig by instine¢ 
and tradition, though not by party connexion, always avowed his 
| dread of the influence of the throne. ‘Lhe Peers have once or twice 
| muttered at what they deemed stretches of the prerogative, passed 
| over lightly by the Commons, and have once within the present reign 
compelled the sovereign to recede. Lord Macaulay, shortly before his 
death, declared that the Crown was regaining power, that the throne 
| ““ was a more active Estate than it had been since George III.” It 
‘is certain that the authority of the sovereign, though: usually con- 
'cealed with eare, makes itself every now and then distinctly felt, 
|more especially in foreign polities, and that twice at least im the 
present reign the Crown has beaten sirong ministers on very essen- 
| tial points. There are not wanting observers who believe that in any 
| great conflict of parties the Crown might assert practically, though 
| not openly, its old supremacy. Those who entertain these ideas may 
| well read with interest Mr. May’s skeich of the last open struggle of 
ia British sovereign for personal ascendancy. His first volume, 
| though nominally covering the whole field of constitutional practice, 
|is really directed to the elucidation of this great struggle, and is in 
that sense a most valuable contribution to English history. The 
istory has been related in every point of view, from that of Mr. 
| Disraeli, who holds that the King had determined not to be a Doge, 
| to that of Mr. Thackeray, who thinks the King apparently a blunder- 
ling maniac. But they all fail to explain the one point interesting to 
| the politician, the means by which the King attained the measure of 
| power he is admitted by all to have acquired. All rely too much on 
| what they call the “influence” of royalty, forgetting that in the best 
days of George LIT. he never possessed a tithe of the “ influence” of 
lour present sovereign. We are indebted to Mr. May for making 
| this point clear, for displaying with the minuteness of a statist rather 
| than an historian, the material resources then wielded by the King, and 
available in his struggle for independent power. 

George ILI. ascended the throne at a singular crisis in the party 
|history of England. The great Whig houses who had stood in the 
}van of the nation during its second and successful siruggle with the 
| Stuarts, had outlived their popularity. For nearly a hundred years 
| their sway, though temperate and on the whole wise, had been cha- 
lracterized by that singular infecuadity which is the bane of aristo- 
leratic administrations. The party had ceased to advance, more 
| especially in the direction of social polities. They had become too 
| exclusive, too much inclined to believe the Revolution the end of 
human progress, above all, too apt to consider power as a right pur- 
| chased = their courage and their sacrifices. The nation was very 

weary, and had the new dynasty shown high qualities of any one 
kind, it might have resiored a form of government more nearly approach 
|ing to the Stuart regime. Fortunately for England, the first two 
Georges, though not the brutes Mr. Thackeray chooses to believe 
|them, were men singularly unpalatable to the English people. The 
nation, it is true, did not care a jot about the personal vices satirists 
so eagerly attacked. A popular king might have had a dozen mis- 
| tresses as ugly as the Duchess of Kendal, or as fat as Madame 
| Walmoden, without exciting wrath among a people always careless 
labout royal amours. But the nation detested the German ways, 








| tongue, and brusquerie of the new liouse, and was painfully alive to 
| the loss of the imperial position Marlborougl’s victories had secured. 
| Failing the kings, they endured the Whig‘nagnates, though with an 
| indifference, “a universal deadness” of spirit, which twice placed 
Whigs and dynasty in jeopardy together. ‘The accession of a king 
| young, frank, and English, re-created loyalty, and from that moment 
ithe power of the Whig Houses began to decline. ; 
| The oceasion was favourable for the development of monarchical 
| power, and the new monarch ascended the throne with the steady 
lresolve to rule. He would be a king after the ancient type, the real 
‘leader of the people, the active as well as nominal source of honour 
and advancement. The work he perceived was a difficult one, but he 
brought to the task some met and many extraneous advantages. 
It is the fashion, now-a-days, to deny him all credit for capacity, and, 
doubtless, he was by no means the sort of monarch likely to succeed 
in a competitive examination. He could hardly spell better than 
Frederick the Great, disliked litterateurs as much as Napoleon, and 
had no more feeling for art than Peter the Great. It is nevertheless 
quite certain that he did, single-handed, change the position of the Eng- 
lish monarch, that if he failed to attain his own end he did crush the 
dominant aristocracy, and that he did for sixty years secure to him- 
self the largest share in the executive of Great Britain. Those 
achievements are not very consistent with mental weakness, aud in 
truth his intellect was not weak. It was only narrow, as strong 
minds without culture are apt to be, aud this narrowness added force 
to a will marked from the first by the vehement intensity, which 
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so often precedes or produces incipient insanity. His capacity was, 
perhaps, never more clearly demonstrated than in the means he 
adopted to secure his end. In his pursuit of power George II. 
never committed a mistake. He never once gave his . pe a 
fair ground to attack his prerogative, never once induced uis people 
to transfer their dislike from him to the kingly office. No monarch 
has been subjected to a more searching criticism, yet, under that 
microscopic examination, no trace of a plan to evade or dispense with 
the action of the legislature has been found. The King set himself 
to rule, not in spite of Parliament, but through it, and to this end 
sought from the beginning to secure three objects : first, a following 
in both Houses suflicient to secure him a free choice between the two 
arties; secondly, a commanding influence in the election of that 
following; and, thirdly, a ministry willing to obey his behests. 

He attained them all, only to find that all were msuflicient to se- 
cure fo one man the personal sovereignty of the British people, and 
the process by which he worked out his design is the most in- 
structive episode in constitutional history. 

The King, it will be remembered, wanted power for himself, not 
for his Ministers. He could not, therefore, avail himself, -* 
when supported by his Premier, of all the Ministerial boroughs. He 
managed, it is true, to fileh a few seats, but, as a rule, he was com- 
pelled to find seats pretty much like any other great borough dealer. 
The power of creating peerages was his only special resource, but, 
considered as an ordinary dealer, his resources were still large. He 
had, for example, certainly ten times the pecuniary means of any pri- 
vate noble. The civil list alone was $00,000/. a year, and though 
this income was heavily burdened, more than half remained at the 
disposal of the King. He was also possessed of the hereditary re- 
yenue of Scotland, an Irish civil list, certain duties, the droits of 
the Crown, and the revenues of Lancaster and Cornwall, amounting 
in all to at least a million more. These resources were husbanded 
with a frugality which made him the butt of the satirists, yet, in the 
first seventeen years of his reign, he ran in debt to the extent of 
eleven hundred thousand pounds, which sums were voted by the 
Parliament they had helped to buy. The people, unable to compre- 
hend such expenditure and such frugality—a king who dined on mut- 
ton, and ran in debt for a million—aflirmed that the money was 
squandered on Germany. Members favoured an idea which screened 
themselves, and the King, whuic living on the revenue of Osnabruck, 
was supposed to be exhausting England for the benefit of Hanover. 
The money was really spent iu purchasing a faction in the House of 
Commons, and all the patronage the King could seize was devoted to 
the same end. The sleepless jealousy of the country party had re- 
duced the placemen in the House from 271 to 69, but there were 
other influences besides votes to be purchased. Offices were 
showered on borough owners, on powerful constituents, on the rela- 
tives of Members. The seeret service money was used to purchase 
special votes on important occasions, one treaty, for instance, costing 
25,0002. in one day. Lottery tickets were assigned to Members, 
and the preference given them on loans. One loan in particular, for 
12,000,0001., was issued on terms so favourable that the nation lost a 
million sterling, and half the loan was assigned to Members of the 
House. Meanwhile the Peers were controlled by less dishonourable, 
but more despotic means. When George ILI. ascended the throne, 
there were but 178 Peers of Parliament. 
added 388, two entire thirds of the House being his own creation. 


preconceived opinions ; and, even supposing his powers of observa- 
tion to be ren to the task, his time and opportunities for acquiring 
information will both be so limited, that the chances are that his at- 
tention will be directed mainly, if not exclusively, to those points 
which tend to confirm and establish his previous views. It is at least 
poe that the uniformly unfavourable nature of the report which 
1as been made on Russia by the great majority of recent travellers 
may be susceptible of some such explanation as this, And when we 
find that a very different verdict is pronounced by a gentleman whose 
stay in the country was far longer, and whose opportunities for obser- 
vation were far greater, than those of most writers on the subject, 
this conjecture becomes not only possibly, but also very probably, true. 
Mr. Edwards spent eight months in Russia, not as a tourist, but as 
an actual resident ; and far the greater part of this time was passed in 
Moscow, where the peculiar features of Russian life are much more 
strongly developed than they are in the far less characteristically 
national city of St. Petersburg. His opinions on Russian character 
and Russian institutions are, therefore, obviously entitled to more 
than common attention and respect. ‘The conclusions at which he 
arrives possess, for the most part, the charm of novelty; and though 
possibly some readers may not agree with us in our high estimate of 
their actual value, there can be but one opinion as to the lively and 
entertaining manner in which they are conveyed. 

Russia is, according to Mr. Edwards, a far more desirable country 
to live in than is generally supposed. He acknowledges, indeed, that, 
owing to the universal Ws. at of that miserable system of false 
economy which not only permits, but actually compels, all holders of 
official situations to eke out their wretched wages by the most un- 
blushing extortion, the police, instead of being a protection to the 
peaceful citizen, are, in fact, the most dangerous depredators to whom 
he is exposed. But, with this single exception, things are much 
better than is generally believed. There is scarcely any real founda- 
tion for the prevailing notion that, in Russia, interference with the 
liberty of the subject is carried to an excessive and intolerable extent. 
It is a common belief that the life of a stranger in Russia is made a 
burden to him by a continual and vexatious inquisition into his pass- 
port ; but Mr. Edwards tells us that, though this may have been the 
case five-and-twenty years ago, now-a-days a foreigner who speaks the 
language has less trouble with his “ papers” in Russia than in France. 
The delays attributed to the passport office may, he adds, be often 
owing to the devices of hotel-keepers, who are resolved that the sup- 
yosed victims of official procrastination shall remain with them as 
ong as possible. So far from political discussion being forbidden in 
Russia, Mr. Edwards knows no people, except the English, who talk 
about polities more, or more openly, than the Russians. On the sub- 
ject of the freedom of the press in Russia, Mr. Edwards gives a great 
deal of new and interesting information. Newspapers, im our sense 
of the term, do not exist in Russia at all. The Juvalide Russe, the 
Abeille du Nord, and other wretched substitutes for our newspapers, 
are published, not in the French, but in the Russian language. To 
this rule there are but two exceptions, the Journal de St. Petersburg 
being published in French, and a German sheet being issued for the 
benetit of the numerous German residents in the same city. Foreign 





newspapers are allowed to circulate freely, after they have been ex- 
amined by the censor of the press. If this funetionary finds anything 


Before he died he had | objectionable in a paper, he does not, like his French representative, 
| confiscate the entire copy, but contents himself with a less sweeping 


i" raw } > = » oo _ ~< } he 5 » . . 
_— canes sway in one House, and some eighty votes in the | mode of procedure. In St. Petersburg he eflaces the offending article 
other, enough to ensure him the easting voice in all disputes, what de- | or paragraph by blackening it over with printer’s ink ; while in Mos- 


gree of political authority did the king acquire? Simply none. The 
power thus purchased from day to day secured him, indeed, vast in- | 
fluence as the dispenser of patronage, but it was an influence sacrificed 
day by day to preserve itself. The King never once succeeded either | 
in arresting or defying the national will. He scarcely sueceeded in | 
defeating the aristocracy. Three times he was compelled to accept | 
Ministers he detested. T'wice he was compelled to give up Ministers | 
he loved. He was beaten by a London demagogue, beaten by the 
printers, beaten by Parliament, over and over again. Twice, it is 
true, he enjoyed a full measure of power, but how ¥ Because he had 
selected as Ministers, men (the two Pitts) who were the idols of the 
nation and the aristocracy, and whose minds completely dominated 
wsown. After sixty years of devotion to one end, pursued with 


unswerving purpose, with marvellous skill, and means such as no | 


British sovereign ever possessed, George ILI. left the royal power 
weaker than when it came into his hands. His predecessor could 
veto an Act, his successor could not stop the one measure on which 
even his hardened conscience felt a qualin. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME.* 
In spite of the vast number of travellers, both English and foreign, 
who within the last few years have undertaken the task of enlighten- 
ing us on the subject of Russia and the Russians, it may be doubted 
whether, after all; we have really acquired any considerable amount 
of accurate knowledge respeeting the inner life of this great empire. 
Prince Dolgorouki, in his recently published work, La Verité sur la 
Russie, asserts that none but a Russian is competent to write about 
Russia. Without going the length of this sweeping statement, it 
mast, we think, be admitted that something more than a hasty transit 
through a country, or a few weeks’ residence in its capital, is re- 
quired in order to warrant a writer in pronouncing an authoritative 
Verdict on the nature of its institutions and the character of its 
people. This is peculiarly true in the case of Russia. A traveller 
seldo a enters that country with his judgment entirely unbiased by 











cow he removes it entirely by means of a preparation of gutta percha 
and pounded glass, without leaving a mark to show that the blank 
space has ever been printed on at all. Sometimes he performs his 
duty either very carelessly or very capriciously. Mr. Edwards saw, in 
a copy of Galignani’s Messenger which had passed through his hands, 
a full account of the battle of Inkermann, taken from the English 
papers, which was singularly at variance with the official reports 
which were subsequently published. A letter of Mr. Russell’s in the 


| Times, which stated that the fire-arms of Toula are very inferior to 





Alken pussies at Home: Unpolitical Sketches. By Sutherland Edwards, W. H. 


those of Birmingham and Liege, and that the resources of Russia 
were nearly exhausted at the conclusion of the war, was obliterated 
by the censor at St. Petersburg, but passed unnoticed by his colleague 
at Moscow. ‘The absence of real native newspapers in Russia is owing, 
says Mr. Edwards, not to the presence of the censor, but to the non- 
existence of that class of men which supplies the journalists of other 
countries. The true organs of Russian opinion are the reviews, of 
which Zhe National Annals, The Russian Messenger, and The Contem- 
porary, are, perhaps, the chief. These publications appear fortuightly, 
like the Revue des Deux Mondes ; and each number, containing nearly 
four hundred closely-printed octavo pages, costs about two shillings— 
a price which, considering that the expense of paper and a is 
nearly double what it is in England, argues that their circulation must 
be enormous. Their writers, besides discussing freely all subjects 
connected with the material, moral, and intellectual progress of their 
country, devote a great portion of their attention to English litera- 
ture, not only reviewing, but in many cases actually translating, 
popular English works. Mr. Thackeray appears to be, on the whole, 
their favourite author; and Zhe Irish Sketchbook is, perhaps, the only 
one of this gentleman’s numerous writings which a Russian may not 
have read in his own language. The Book of Snobs, especially, is so 
thoroughly appreciated in Russia, that Panaeff, one of the editors of 
The Contemporary, has commenced a series of papers on Russian 
snobs, the first of which is entitled “The Snob of the Great World !” 
These papers are not a mere imitation of Mr. Thackeray’s, Panaeff’s 
plan being to illustrate the various classes of suobs by telling a dis- 
tinct story about each. “Our readers,” says Mr, Edwards, “ will 
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not be able to pronounce it, but. they may feel interested in seeing that | all those who wish for amusing and accurate information respecting 
H 5 


the Russian word for ‘snob’ is kilishch.” : 
Nor is the existence of these reviews the only evidence that the 
censorship of the press in Russia does not prevent a free expression 


the Church, the stage, the music, the travelling, the popular and jm. 
perial fétes, the clubs, the balls, the eating, drinking, and visiting, of 
the Russian nation, to the pages of Mr. Edwards’s volume. All we 


of opinion on political and social questions of a very delicate nature. | can do is to glean one or two stray facts, and present them as samples 


The most popular and thoroughly characteristic Russian authors are 
those who have devoted themselves to the construction of fables—a 
class of compositions which affords peculiar facilities for the insinua- 
tion of hostile criticisms on existing institutions. Mr. Edwards de- 
votes a chapter to the works of Kriloff, the best and most popular of 
Russian fabulists ; and the samples which he gives of these produe- 
tions certainly show no timidity on the part of their author in 
satirising either political or- social abuses. Again, the two most 
popular comedies in the Russian language are “The General In- 
spector” (Revizor) of Gogol, and “Grief from Wit” (Gore o¢ Ouma) 
of Griboiedoff. The first of these plays is an execedingly humorous 
hit at the unblushing corruption which prevails among Russian officials 
of every grade ; and the second, while exhibiting an animated picture 
of fashionable life in Moscow, points out the fate which inevitably 
awaits an honest and clear-seeing man when he is surrounded by a 
society of rogues and fools. No ~— was made by the censor to 
prohibit either of these works; nor did their authors get into any 
sort of trouble on their account. Nothing, in fact, can be more 
erroneous than the prevalent impression that an author is liable to 
punishment in Russia for speaking his mind on such points as these. 
The careers of the writers whom we have just mentioned afford a 
striking proof of this fact. Kriloff enjoyed the favour of the em- 
peror during the whole of his long life, held for many years the office 
of custodian of the Imperial Library, and, on resigning that post, re- 
ceived a pension equivalent to 600/. a year. Alexander Herzen, the 
well-known Russian exile, states in one of his works that in Russia “a 
dark and terrible fate is reserved for any one who dares to raise his head 
ahove the level traced by the imperial sceptre,” and in a list which he 

roceeds to give of authors whom “an inexorable fatality has thrust 
into the tomb,” we find the name of Griboiedoff, with the comment “ as- 
sassinated at Teheran.” “ The reader,” says Mr. Edwards, “ naturally 
imagines that the assassination of Griboiedoff was somehow or other 
connected with his intellectual superiority ; and the reader is right. 
Griboiedoff, the brilliant poet and satirist, having already served with 
distinction in Persia, under Paskievitch, was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Teheran, where he was killed during 
an insurrection ; so that it may be asserted, without positively trans- 

ressing the bounds of truth, that Griboiedoff cael srobably not 
have been murdered unless he had written the best comedy in the Rus- 
sian language. 

The treatment of intellectual superiority is far from being the only 
point in which Russia has been grossly misrepresented. Nothing, for 
instance, is more common than to hear the Russians spoken of as 
Tartars, a mode of appellation which implies, if not that they are 
actually of Tartar blood, at least that they have become completely 
Tartarised at some more or less remote period; whereas the fact is 
that the long and finally successful struggle of the Russians against 
the Tartars, from the thirteenth to the filteenth century, is one of the 
noblest and most notable facts in Russian history. Again, Mr. 
Edwards reminds us that many of the most monstrous statements of 
Russian tyranny—such, for instance, as the story of the nuns of 
Minsk—have proved on investigation to be entirely without founda- 
tion; and points out, as a warning against too ready credulity in 
future, that most of the Russian news which finds its way into our 
journals comes to us either from Germany or from Poland through 
Germany—that is to say, from a country which hates Russia through 
one which fears it. Even the sympathy which is so generally felt for 
this hatred of Russia on the part of Poland rests, to a certain extent, 
on another misrepresentation; since it is likely to be somewhat 
modified by a more general knowledge of the faet that, in 1612, the 
positions of the two Powers were reversed, Russia having been in 
that year actually partitioned by Poland. To descend to less weighty 
matters, some of our readers may remember a statement which was 
current in England during the late war, to the effect that the direction 
of the Russian Church was in the hands of a cavalry officer. This 
absurd mistake arose from an ignorance of the correspondence which 
exists between civil and military officers in the Russian 7¢chinn, or 
double table of ranks; the fact being that M. Mouravieff, the present 
procurator of the holy synod, has the rank of chamberlain, which is 
equivalent to that of cavalry general in the military service. Mr. 
Edwards’s jealousy on behalf of all things Russian extends even to 
the language, which, he takes occasion to intimate, is by no means so 
unpronounceable as is generally supposed. Thus, in speaking of a 
modern Russian author, who writes under the pseudonym of Shche- 
drin, he says: “The shch looks very difficult, but we pronounce it 
easily enough in ‘ parish church ;’ and it is more difficult by a¢ to say 
*smash¢ china.’ ” 

We have hitherto dwelt almost exclusively upon Mr. Edwards's 
zealous, and in our judgment successful, attempt to vindicate Russia 
and the Russians from many of the charges which are commonly 
brought against them, because we conceive this to be the main object, 
or, as it were, the backbone of his book. Our readers will, however, 
be very much mistaken if they conclude that this is all that they will 
find in The Russians at Home. Mr. Edwards’s book contains brief but 
complete sketches of severai subjects which, like that of the Origin 
and Abolition of Serfdom, give him abundant opportunity for dis- 
ah ws acquaintance with at least the leading facts of 

ussian history, as well as a multitude of minute and mteresting 


details respecting the mental culture and the social life of the Russian 


of the rest. Here, for instance, is a very sensible device for avoiding 
the nuisance of morning calls, which, by the way, must always be 
paid in Russia in full evening dress. Those who dislike the trouble 
of paying the ceremonial New-Year’s visit to their friends, send thine 
roubles to the poor, and ‘he journals, on New Year’s-day, publish g 
list of those who have given in charity the money they would other. 
wise have spent in cards. Here, again, is an account, which is new 
to us, of the origin of the use of the word épicier, in the sense of “a 
snob.” In France, under the old régime, the officials who received 
bribes generally took them in the form of épices, commonly sugar. 
loaves; whence a bribe-taker who would sacrifice his honour for 4 
loaf of sugar was called an épicier. 

Mr. Edwards does not make any special mention of the fact that 
some at least of the sketches contained in this volume have already 
appeared ina separate form. There is, however, no lack of internal 
evidence that such is the case ; and, in one instance at least, we dis. 
tinctly recognize an old friend. We do not mention this fact as in 
any way detracting from the merit of the book. To the great majority 
of readers, Mr. Edwards’s sketches will, we believe, be entirely new: 
and those to whom any of them are already familiar, will gladly welcome 
their reappearance, constituting, as they do in their collective form, 
not only one of the most amusing books that we have read for a long 
time, but also the best and most reliable account of Russian life and 
mauners which has hitherto been given to the public. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF GERALD MASSEY.* 
A new edition of the Poetical Works of Gerald Massey, the son of 
the canal boatman in Herts, and hiniself successively silk-mill worker, 
errand-boy, and journalist, will be welcomed by the less fastidious 
readers of poetry. Those who sympathize with fine feelings and 
delicate susceptibilities, who delight in profuse imagery and florid 
diction, will assuredly tind much in this volume which they will re. 
gard, and which in some sense they will rightly regard, as_ poetry, 
But those who demand imaginative conception, who require, first, 
that the poet have something to sing, and then that he sing it with 
purity, simplicity, and proportion, will not find here the poetry which 
they seek. Mr. Massey is not an original writer. He 1s scarcely a 
copyist indeed, but he reproduces, perhaps unconsciously, the im- 
pressions which the poetry he admires have left on his sensitive 
nature. In the very first page of his book we read— 

“ When Danaé-earth bares all her charms, 

And gives the God her perfect flower—” 
surely an echo of a line in The Princess “ Now lies the Earth all 
Danaé to the stars.” In fact, the whole of the “ Ballad of Babe 
Christabel,” from which these verses are taken, perpetually suggests 
its great precursor, the Jz Memoriam of Tennyson, which we cannot 
but regard as, in this instance, the immediate source of inspiration to 
Mr. Massey’s muse. We are far, however, from saying that this very 
poem is not instinct with beautiful thoughts and fancies clothed ia 
melodious language. For instance— 
“ When Beauty walks in bravest dress, 

And, fed with April’s mellow showers, 

The earth laughs out with sweet May-flowers, 

That flush for very happiness ; 

“ And Puck his web of wonder weaves 

O' nights, and nooks of greening gloom 

Are rich with violets that bloom 

In the cool dark of dewy leaves.” 
In this last verse the picturesque expression of “ greening gloom” 
would be more admired if it did not remind us of the “greening 
gleam” of one of Mr. Tennyson’s fine psalms. And a little below, 
Mr. Gerald’s “Song like a spirit sits i the trees” is too like the 
greater poet’s “The lark became a sightless song” for us to feel 
satisfied that it is not a resetting of the same thought. 

Perhaps Mr. Masscy’s best poem is that which idealizes a sad ex- 
perience, “ The Mother’s Idol Broken.” It is graceful and touching; 
and once at least nobly pathetic. 

“ This is a curl of our poor ‘ Splendid’s’ hair! 

A sunny burst of rare and ripe young gold,” 
is a true and natural introduction to the “ babe-wonderings and little 
tender ways,” to “the wee wax face that gradually withdrew and 
darkened into the great cloud of death,” to the three words of human 
speech 


. 


“One for her mother, one for me, and one 
She crowed with for the fields and open heaven. 
That last she sighed with a sweet farewell pathos 
A minute ere she left the house of life, 
To come for kisses never any more. 


And there our darling lay in coffined calm: 
Beyond the breakers and the moaning now! 

And o'er her flowed the white eternal peace: 
The breathing miracle into silence passed : 

Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear smile 
As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers: 

Never to wake us crying in the night: 

Our little hindering thing for ever gone, 

In tearful quiet now we might toil on. 

All dim the living lustres motion makes! 

No life-dew in the sweet cups of her eyes, 
Nought there of our poor * Splendid” bat her brow.” 


* The Poetical Works of Gerald Massey. “A new edition with illustrations. Pub- 





people. ant of space, however, forbids us to do more than refer 


lished by Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 
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We doubt if Mr. Massey has written anything better than that. 

is “Craigbrook Castle” is often musical, and is prodigally fanciful. 
Fancy indeed is his most prominent attribute. The third section of 
the poem last mentioned contains a succession of mental corusca- 
tions that dazzle, rather than delight, “the wondering eyes of men. 

Of Mr. Massey’s political poems we say nothing. Je does not 
value them highly himself, retaining them only “as memorials of the 

t, as one might keep some worn-out garment because he had 

ssed through the furnace in it.” One or two of his rhyming com- 
sitions are slightly humorous, that for example about the lion who 
E shook his incredulous head, and wagged his dubious tail.” There 
js one, too, on England and an illustrious living personage, which, 
without going the whole way with the sarcastic poet, we can read 
with some degree of satisfaction. It begins— 

“ There was a poor old Woman once, a daughter of our nation, 
Before the Devil’s portrait stood in ignorant adoration, 
‘You're bowing down to Satan, Ma’am,’ said some Spectator civil, 
‘ Ah Sir, it’s best to be polite, fur we may go to the Devil,’ 
Bow, bow, bow, 
We may go to the Devil, so it’s just as well to bow.’” 

The edition of Mr. Gerald Massey’s poems from which we are now 
quoting contains a biographic sketch, which is not without interest, 
and the poet’s own preface to the ¢Aird issue of “ Babe Christabel. 
This poem, as now published, thus appears for the fourth time—a 
proof of the author’s popularity. If we admire his productions less 
than others, it is that our standard is higher than that of others. 
Let Mr. Massey write more slowly, take more pains with his versili- 
cation, be less with Queen Mab, and dwell more among the great 
central facts of human life, with its perennial joys aud griefs, and we 
shall not be backward to recognize his superiority. But let us have 
no more “ stars and flowers,” no more “Titan pulses” and “ purple 
rondures.” ‘The highest poetry can eford to dress plainly. 





THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON.* 
Tuose who cultivate the lighter literature of the day will not require 
to be told that this volume is the second series of a collection of 
essays by a writer signing himself “ A. K. H. B.,” published at 
various times during the last three years in Fraser's Magazine. ‘To 
a reader unacquainted with them a tolerably adequate idea of their 
character will be conveyed by saying that they belong to the class of 
composition of which “ Friends in Council” is one of the best known 
types, and that they claim a more distant affinity with the “ Essays 
of Elia” and those of Hartley Coleridge. The present volume deals 
with the subjects of “ Disappointment and Suecess”—of “ Giving Up 
and Coming Down”—of the “ Worries of Life”—of the “ Dignity of 
Dulness ”—of “Growing Old”—of “Seylla and Charybdis ”—of 
“Churchyards’—and of “Summer Days.” On all these topics the 
Country Parson discourses with a meditative and generally pleasant 
pen, touching on matters which interest most of us, and making 
observations which are just sufliciently below the surface not to have 
occurred to us on the bare announcement of the title, and not too far- 
fetched to be beyond the verification of ordinary experience. His 


style is, for the most part, good ; he always writes like a gentleman, 


and though there is little evidence of wide reading or deep culture in 
his pages, the want is partly supplied by some practical acquaintance 
with human nature, and a kindly sympathy with a certain though not 
a very large portion of it. 

Those who like these essays will probably like them very much; 
but if they are persons of tact, they will not recommend them so in- 
discriminately as they would do the last new novel. For nothing is 


more curious, in a small way, than to observe what very different 


judgments are pronounced upon books of this sort by persons of 
different ages and temperaments, and how you may pass from one 
circle where the writer is thought a guide, philosopher, and friend, to 
another where he is nothing but an insufferable t waddler or a pedantic 
coxcomb. A. K. H. B.’s former volume was a success, and we should 
not be surprised to hear that some of his more enthusiastic admirers 
had gone the length of writing to tell him how eagerly they looked 
forward to the next number of /raser, and how much they wished 
they had such a parson in their church. The worst he appears to 
have heard of himself is that he is a light, or frivolous, because an 
amusing writer, and that his essays are “sermons played in polka 
time.” He would, perhaps, be astonished, and would certainly gain 
some illustrations for the next edition of his paper “On the Art of 
patting Things,” if he could hear the unvarnished manner in which 
le Is sometimes spoken of by persons whose sincerity he would not 
deny and whose capacity he could not despise. But it has always 
seemed to us that both the excessive admiration and violent dispraise 
of which he is occasionally the object rest upon a mistaken footing, 
and cannot be adjudged in any case of this sort upon grounds which 
are to be considered absolute for all the world. Some people, per- 
haps, prefer him, for their own consumption, to Charles Lamb ; 
while some think him little better than Mr. Martin Tupper. Both 
are right in their way, for the case is one in which there is no appeal 
from the verdict of the individual. 

he truth appears to be that every book of the moral essay Class, 
addressed itself to a certain moral temper and to a certain degree of 
intellectual development, and not to any other. Some moralizers 
are of a very elementary sort ; and though it may be true that they 
have made their discoveries themselves, the world made the same 
discoveries long ago, and people are ignorant of them only when very 
young. But at that time they come in usefully, as a part of educa- 
tion, to those who are disposed to think at all. We should be sorry 
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to have to go through a course of the “ Proverbial Philosophy,” but 
we do not question that there is a time of life at which it may be 
beneficial. All that is required is to stimulate thought, and a book 
which effects this is good, however much we may be led to look 
down upon it afterwards. Some books are intellectual baby-jumpers ; 
and the successive stages of perambulators, Shetland ponies, and 
hacks and hunters, have also their counterparts in the world of men- 
tal development. If we take up a book of this class at its proper 
time, it hits us, like a gun that has been trained to the proper range 
of the bit of road where an enemy is to pass; we put it down, and 
thiuk from time to time as we read it through, and it may colour our 
view of life a good deal. When we take it up some time after, it seems 
flat, stale, and unprofitable, and we wonder how we could ever have 
liked it. We have outgrown it, that is all; and our feet are touch- 
ing the ground, as they do when we ride the Shetland pony for the 
last. time. 

This, it appears to us, would be the line to take up by any 
one wishing to defend Mr. Boyd against the charge of perpetrating 
an elaborate series of truisms, of having risen to address the public 
without having really anything fresh to tell them. It ought to be 
no news (though it generally is) to clever and brilliant men, that the 
mass of mankind are in an extremely sluggish state, and require a 
peculiar kind of stimulus which may gently rouse without shocking 
them, aad lead them, by a sort of flowery track, into the domain of 
intellectual pursuits. If they derive this stimulus from the book 
before us, the fact that it is found a very sickly and mawkish diet by 
those accustomed to stronger food forms no substantial objection to 
it. ‘To this description the “ Recreations of a Country Parson” may 
be as obnoxious in some eyes as it is so to the former m many others, 
and neither class, in our opinion, has a right to impugn the verdict 
of their opponents. Whatever view may be taken of the greater or 
less novelty of the ideas embodied in these essays, no one will ac- 
cuse them of having been taken up at second-hand, or of expressing 
anything but the writer’s real convictions. They are original as far 
he is concerned, and are doubtless as much the result of patient 
thought and observation as he states them to be. He must be con- 
tent to accept the appreciation of those who can see this, in compen- 
sation for the sneers of those who think him “a light writer,” and 
for the better-founded dislike of those who are sendy disgusted by 
anything that savours of affectation. In his former volume there 
Was a passage, introductory to one of the essays, in which the reader 
was challenged to guess what the author was using to rest his paper 
on, and was told, after some delay, that it was a horse’s forehead. 
We suspect that this paragraph, and one or two more of the same 
kind, have made A. K. H. B. not a few enemies; but we are glad to 
see that the present volume is less exuberant in similar confidences. 

On the charge of egotism which one frequently hears brought 
against these essays we should not be disposea to lay much stress— 
in the sense in which the word is usually employed. We ought not 
to complain of a man for drawing his illustrations from what is im- 
mediately about him and what he knows best, and for directing his 
advice to classes of whom he has specimens continually brought 
under his notice. A man’s life and experience, provided it is to the 
point, is not necessarily uninteresting because you hear it from him- 
self, whatever may be your opinion of his self-control, or prudence, 
in making it the subject of conversation. But there is a more subtle 
kind of egotism occasionally observable in these essays, which is pro- 
bably the ground of that vague dissatisfaction which many persons 
feel in reading them. ‘he author is not seltish, neither is he narrow- 
winded ; but he unconsciously refers all things to the standard of 
worldly prosperity which he has himself attained. We have all 
imagined, and perhaps sometimes seen, the ideal parsonage—gabled 
roots and domed windows—deep porch overgrown with roses—trim 
gravel and grass outside—intellectual man by study window, com- 
posing (early in the week) next Sunday’s sermon. We heave a little 
sigh of envy as we take in the aspect of such a spot from the roof of 
a coach, and it remains in the mind as a i vasant little picture, 
though quite out of our own way. But this does not mean that we 
wish to have it always obtruded on our notice, and the contrast, 
with a perbaps very different lot, drawn out in every aggravating 
detail. The allusions which A. K. H. B. is constantly making tohi s 
surroundings of respectability and comfort may be a little irritating ; 
and though we do not in the least mean to say that the feeling is a 
proper one, it is certainly very natural to the unregenerate mind. 

Much of the essay on “ Summer Days” is pervaded by this sort of 
epicurean sentiment. “ Looking mentally away,” says the author, 
“from this cool shady verdure amid which we are sitting, let us think 
of summer days elsewhere— 

“ Let us think of them listlessly, that we may the more enjoy the quict here: 
as a child on a frosty winter night, snug in his little bed, puts out a foot for a 
moment into the chilly expanse of sheet that stretches away from the warm nest 
in which he lies, and then pulls it swiftly back again, enjoying the cozy warmth 
the more for this little reminder of the bitter chill. Here, where the air is cool, 
pure, and soft, let us think of a hoarding round some old house which the la- 
bourers are pulling down, amid clouds of the white, blinding, parching dust of 
lime, on a sultry summer day. 1 can hardly think of any human position as 
worse, if not intended directly as a position of torture. ° . “at ar 

“Think of being to-day in a — counting-house in_the hot bustling town. 
T have been especially interested in a glazed closet which I have seen in a certain 
immensely large and very crowded shop in a certain beautiful city. It is a sort 
of little office partitioned off from the shop: it has a sloping table, with three or 
four huge books bound in parchment. There is a ceaseless bustle, crush, and hum 
of talking outside; and inside there are clerks sitting writing, and receiving 
money through little pigeon-holes. I should like to sit for two or three days in 
a corner of that little retreat, and to write a sermon there. It would be curious 
to sit there to-day in the shadow, and to see the warm sunbeams only outside 
through a distant window, resting on sloping roois. If one did not get = 
there would be something fresh in a summer day at sea. It is always cool 
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breezy there, at least in these latitudes, on the warmest day. Above all, there 
is no dust. Think of the luxurious cabin of a fine yacht to-day. Deep cushions ; 
rich curtains; no tremor of machinery; flowers, books, carpets inches thick; 
and through the windows, dim hills and blue sea. Then, flying away in spirit, 
let us go to-day (only in imagination) into the Courts of Law at Westminster, 
The atmosphere on a summer day in these scenes is always hot and choky. 
There is a suggestion of summer-time in the sunshine through the dusty lanterns 
in the roofs. Thinking of these courts, and of all their belongings and associa- 


tions, here on this day, is like the child already mentioned when he puts his foot 


into a very cold corner of bis bed, that he may pull it back with special sense of 
what a blessing it is that he is not bodily in that very cold corner.” 
It cannot be surprising that manifestations of this kind of spirit 
should make some people feel as Hotspur did at Holmedon :— 
“ He made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk and sme!l so sweet . . . 

And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruise, 

...... and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier.” 
It is also tolerably evident that the author has less fellow-feeling 
than he would wish to have for modes of life and character very 
different from his own, and this want of fundamental sympathy is the 
reason why his popularity finds a definite limit. We cannot fancy 
that a very poor, or miserable, or struggling person would find much 
comfort in most of these essays. ‘There is nothing very bracing 
about them. To this remark we must allow that the one on “ Giving 
Up and Coming Down” is an exception; but it is the only one in the 
two volumes. We do not depreciate the value of the essays in 
general, as we have observed at the outset, by saying that they are 
addressed to alimited class. But we regret that the class should be 
limited, as we think it is, not only by intellectual development, but 
by worldly circumstances. 

Nothing we have said, however, is meant to deter any one from 
reading the book, which is tolerably certain to be liked by those who 
like such reading at all. A very few pages will be suflicient to show 
its quality, for almost any page is characteristic enough to display 
the author’s idiosyncrasy and power of expression. The essays are, 
of course, not all of the same merit. The one on “Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis” was much admired at the time of its appearance, but a great 
part of it is rather common-place, and the one good point—that on 
“Secondary Vulgar Errors’—appears to be due to Archbishop 
Whately. The “ Dignity of Dulness” has some truth, but it is put 
in a very exaggerated way. The extent to which people believe in 
dulness and its cognate qualities is far too broadly stated, and the 
amount of justice which such belief involves is missed. “ You cannot 
but feel an inconsistency,” says A. K. H. B., “between the ideas of 
Mr. Disraeli writing Henrietta Temple, aud Mr. Disraeli leading the 
House of Commons. You feel that somehow it costs an effort to feel 
that there is nothing unbefitting when the author of Zhe Caxtons 
becomes a secretary of state... . How can a man belit a dignilied 
office who has interested and amused you so much?” He explains 
the feeling by saying that because the jackpudding amuses us, we 
have a tendency to think that any one who does the like must partake 
of the character of the jackpudding. This is shallow. There is a 
real reason for preferring a man with literary antecedents like Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, or one with no literature at all, to a novelist or 

t. The one has been exercisinfg quite a different set of faculties 
to the other, and has accustomed himself to the approval of a dif- 
ferent audience. A man who has been encouraging his imagination, 
fancy, and style, with the reward of immediate applause, is less likely 
to be cool and cautious in his measures, less disposed to have faith in 
the future, to wait the gradual ripening of a salle, less alive to the 
dead weight of custom and prejudice, too prone to deal wild strokes, 
to bear down opposition with contempt, to aim at an impracticable 
symmetry, and to hurry on the development of events. We do not, 
of course, mean that an imaginative man must have these defects, but 
they are such as, primd-facie, he may be expected to have; and this 
substantial ground for distrust is a point which Mr. Helps would 
have brought out very forcibly, but which seems quite to have escaped 
the essayist before us. 

The best essay in the present volume is the one on “Giving Up 
and Coming Down,” which contrasts the behaviour, under failure, of 
men who accept the position without losing heart, and of those who 
consider all lost because one favourite object has not been attained. 
Another very good essay is the one on “ Growing Old;” but we do 
not think that any are superior to the paper in the former volume ou 
“The Way of Putting Things,” which is the one we should place 
before a reader to whom we desired to recommend the Country 
Parson’s work. 





THE FALL OF ROME.* 
Ir, as a great writer has indicated, all history should be conceived as 
“a gradually unfolding web, in which every fresh part that comes to 
view is a prolongation of the part previous!y unrolled,” if, to continue 
the quotation, “the facts of each generation {should be |, looked upon 
as one complex phenomenon, caused by those of the generation pre- 
ceding, and causing in its turn those of the next in order,’—to 
trace the succession of social phenomena to its remotest antecedent, 
to find the filiation of the events, the opinions, and the sentiments 
which characterize an existing generation, and to discover the ‘ won- 
drous mother age” of which the present is, so to spexk, a de- 
scendant, must be the proper aim of historical philosophy. Even 
those who are unwilling to accept the sequential principle in its full 
extent, are quite disposed to give it a qualitied recognition. Among 





* The Fall of Rome, and the Rise of the New Nationalities, &. By John G. Sheppard 
D.C.L. Sometime fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and Head Master of Kidder- 


i omental 
those who recognize, partially at least, this interdependence of th 
successive periods of humanity is Dr. John Sheppard, the author of 
a very able compendium, which has for its subject the Fall of Ro 
and the Rise of the New Nationalities. In his view there is q ae 
connexion between ancient and modern history: following Amédg 
Thierry, he regards the origin of modern Europe as logically associated 
with the dissolution of the Roman Empire of the West; nor does b 
hesitate to adopt the language of the French historian, when the 
latter characterizes this connexion as one of cause and effect, 

It is, however, precisely of this period that the majority of even 
well-educated persons are most ignorant. “Who really knows jt” 
is the question which the French author already mentioned puts to 
us, in a volume which shows that he has studied it more deeply thay 
most men—ihe Récits de ? Histoire Romaine. Dr. Sheppard, however 
is certainly one of the few who are entitled to say that they know jt’ 
or kuow something of it; for in the entire details and complications 
of such a remote and bewildered period, with the old life dying oy 
and the new life springing up, with its heathenism, guosticism, and 
Christianity ; its conflicts of Huns, Vandals, Goths, Avars, and other 
wild races, none can hope to be thoroughly instructed, 

Dr. Sheppard accordingly does not pretend to have an exhaustive 
knowledge of this period, or even to have written a learned and pro- 
found book. To furnish an humble contribution to the better under. 
standing of this transitional age is the object of his compendions his. 
tory of Zhe Fall of Rome. This task he has cleverly executed, cop. 
scientiously and honestly executed. He has read and thought for 
himself, and if he frequently places before us the views of Guizot, 
Gibbon, Hallam, Kingsby, and Maurice, it is that he has adopted 
them from a conviction of their validity, not that he accepts them 
blindly and servilely. Often, indecd, he controverts the positions 
of writers with whom he is generally agreed, and whose genius he 
admires. He has read and examined original authorities for | imself, 
seeing with his own eyes, and judging with his own judgment. In 
particular he has consulted the works of Ammianus Marcellinus, Jor. 
nandes, Procopius, Claudian, Prudentius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, 
(Caius Sollius, the Gallo-Roman Bishop of Clermont), whose power of 
observation and descriptive skill have been recoguized by the great 
historian of the “ Decime and Fall.” Our general approval, however, 
of Dr. Sheppard’s vigorous and thoughtful narrative must not be 
considered as implying an entire aceeptance of his views. We 
should be inclined, for instance, to differ from him in his decision on 
the much controverted question as to the limits of ancient, medieval, 
and modern history, if he really means that such limits cannot be 
generally determined, though we thoroughly agree with him, that no 
mathematically exact line of demarcation can be drawn, and that no 
precise chronological distinction, grounded on one particular fact or 
event—as the fail of Constantinople—will satisfy the needful condi- 
tions of such a division. Again, refusing to admit, if we rightly up. 
derstand him, the possibility of determining these leading historical 
limits, Dr. Sheppard maintains that the inauguration of the feudal 
system took place about the year 554, though he hesitates to accept 
the Lombard convention as its origin and earliest type, considering 
it rather as a necessary consequence of the act of Alboin, who, in his 
turn, in all probability imitated the policy pursued by Longinus the 
Esarch. While fairly satisfied that feudalism was immediately pre- 
cipitated by the invasions of the fifth ceutury, we are disposed to 
regard it as the natural though less obvious result of the entire situa- 
tion of the Roman Empire, which, after a long career of conquest, 
was —— to substitute the defensive for the offensive system. 
In accordance with this view is the remark of Gibbon, whea, speaki 
of the methods adopted by the emperors to provide a neal 
adequate supply of volunteers, he observes that the condition on 
which lands were granted to the veterans whose valour entitled them 
to the reward, contains the first rudiments of the feudal tenures, re- 
ferrng to the exaction of hereditary military service, enforced by 
severe penalties, such as loss of honour, loss of fortune, and even 
loss of life. 

But to quit the field of controversial or negative criticism. Dr. 
Sheppard, joining the reactionary party that assails the opinions of 
Robertson, who acknowledges almost exclusively a Teutonic or ma 
tional parentage of modern society, commences his historical essay by 
showing from the Roman language, the Roman law, the Municipal 
system, the Imperial idea, the arts of war and agriculture, and national 
manners and customs, that there isa spontaneous cout inuity bet ween 
the era of the Cesars and the nineteenth century. This is a position 
that we can accept without reservation. The passages relating to the 
distinction between the two civilisations of the empire—the Greek 
and Roman—to the motives which actuated Constantine in his transfer 
of the seat of empire, and the sketch of the social corruption of Rome, 
which follow the statement of the subject of the work, are written 
with care, intelligence, and general accuracy. All pictures, however, 
of society, may exercise a misleadizg influence when they are com- 
posed of scattered intimations, and so aggregated into imposing ‘ 
more or less ideal wholes. How far this is the case, in Dr. Sheppard’s 
vivid description of the strange characters engendered by the era— 
the Emperor; the Senator; the Informer; the Poisoner; the Client; 
the Fortune Hunter; the Parasite; the Gladiator, and the Slave—we 
will not attempt to determine. Our author appears to agree with 
Michelet that slavery caused the fall of the Roman Empire. We cat- 
not undertake to settle this question here. Perhaps the one great 
assignable cause was, as Mr. Mill says, misgovernment in the form of 
over-taxation ; but this over-taxation, as Dr. Sheppard seems to thimk, 
may have been the consequence of an increasing slave proletariat, 
which was again the consequence of the boundiess consumption of 
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werer this be, man , 
vith the barbarian world, the direct instrument of its destruction. 
whe general character of this barbarian world is clearly and vividly 
ortrayed by our author in the chapter which treats of the var 
ane of which it was made up. Ethnological science, he thinks, 
points to the great Armenian tableland as the first dwelling-place of 
yl . et 
Phe survivors of the Flood, : ; fran’ . | 
local origin of the human race. From this latter primitive habitat of 

ci the 
nankind, proceeded | : | : 
fllowed probably by the ancestors of the present Slavonian tribes, 
ne second y C ! , 
_<S incursion into Europe being that of the so-called Teutonic 
tribes. Of the tribes of Turanian stock that appeared in succession 
from behind the Ural mountains and the Caspian Sea, ou the frontiers 
of the falling empire, the Huns may serve as the ethnological type. 
The earlier invasions by th Co Its, Cimbri, and Leutons ; the general 
irruption of the barbarians in 376; and the successive appearance 
i . M *4l ’ bd d ~ 
in Italy of Attila, Alaric, and Genseric, with their Huns, Goths, and 





Jandals ; 

—_ a minister of Atiila’s, and chief of the Heruli, are described 
forcibly and succinctly in the ensuing portion of Dr. Sheppard’s 
work. Avoiding further comment on this part of the disquisition, we 
will only point out that Ode acer, though virtually the king of Italy, 
never wore the insignia of rovaity, and is designated in conte nporary 

vs . salt Winall eeu a 

writers, King of the Heruli, Turcilingi, &e., never King of Italy. 
Such, at least, is the assertion of Amédeée Thierry. ia 

The chapters on the Franks aud the papacy, on Charlemagne, 
Spain, Arabia, and Mohammed, are full of interesting matter, and con- 
tain sound and valuable generalisations, Oar author has & certain 
sympathy with great men, but he is not blind to their defects, and 
while he dwells on the bright side of the picture which he calls up, 
he never refuses to acknowledge that there is a dark side. Thus, 
without assigning to Mohamined the place of master-architect in the 
yast system which bears his name, he maintains that to adopt such 
well-worn phrases as the “ Arabian impostor,” the “artful prophet of 
Mecca,” &c., is to offer 10 adequate estimate of the ounder of 
Islamism. In the same way, while admitting that the ecclesiastical 
pretensions of a later period may reasonably suppose to emanate 
from the policy of Charlemagne, he asserts his claim to be regarded 
as a civiliser and educator compelled, by his position, to seek both 
men and means in the Christia. Church. We will give a portion of 
his defence of the policy of this great emperor of the Middle Ages: 

“In the Church alone were to be found the instruments and the materials for 
education. The Church had a monopoly of all the knowledge which the age 
wossessed, in science, in art, in philosophy, in history, and, above all, in religion. 

he Church alone had the opportunity, and the authority to appeal to those 
deep-seated sentiments in the heart of man, which tell him, even in his pro- 
foundest degradation, that he is an heir of immortality. The cycle of the seven 
sciences, as they were called, were the only intellectual accomplishments of the 
time; ard with these the clergy alone were conversant. It was natural, there- 
fore, that Charlemagne should have looked to ecclesiastics for the furtherance of 
his projects for social improvement ; it isn utural that he sh muld have gathered 
them around him, and encouraged them when they came; it is natural that his 
educational schemes should have taken the shape of cathedral and conventual 
schools. Our own Saxon Alcuin; Marbros, his contemporary, a disciple of the 
venerable Bede ; Peter of Pisa; l’aulinus ef Aquitaine; and Clement, an Irishman, 
were among the most illustrious of that brillant assemblage, who formed them- 
selves into a society called the ‘ School of the Palace,’ and received their royal 
master within their ranks as a student of grammar, rhetoric, music, and astro- 
nomy.” 

The concluding chapters on the Church, first in its relation to the 
Old society and then in its relation to the New, are valuable for 
their collection of facts and illustrations, and attest the comprehen- 
sive and consistent character of the author’s mind. 
always accept his opinions or coincide in his conclusions, but we 
give a general though not unqualified adhesion to his thoughtful and 
animated estimate of the historical phenomena which he has under- 
taken to describe. As the Papacy question is one of the topics of 
the day, we will condense Dr. Sheppard’s cursory résumé of the con- 
curring causes which gave temporary success to the Papal theory of 
Church government, subjoining his final comment on the subject. 
The causes, then, which preseut themselves most vividly to his mind, 
may be catalogued thus: 1. Rome had been the po/ifical, and it 
was, therefore, almost of necessity that she became the religious 
centre of the world. 2. Men’s minds had been familiarized with 
Rome as the seat of monarchical and absolute power, resting in a 
person who was the supreme Visible Head of the Sogicty, the foun- 
tain of Jaw, honour, rewards, and punishments; and to this position 
the Church succeeded, “ when she adopted the statistical and geo- 
graphical arrangements of the empire as the platform for her own 
organisation.” 3. This position necessitated the conception of the 
Chureh as a dominant authority with a visible head, “which should 
be to metropolitans, bishops, and clergy, what the temporal Cesar 
had been to the officers of provinces, dioceses, and parishes, with 
the empire”—in fact, the Roman patriarch. 4. The traditions of 
Christian Rome, as the legendary burial-place of St. Paul and St 
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Roman veterans to agricultural life and occupations. | the family ¢ 
the Roman world came finally into fatal collision suppression 


various | 


and to the plateau of Lran’as a second | 
first western wave of immigration, the Celtic, | 


creat wave of Asiatic immigration; the third and final | 


We do not | 


Peter, the city of confessors and conquerors, “appealed not less | 


effectually to the sympathies of the faithful, than her faded glories of 
earlier days.” 5. Rome was, moreover, a centre for business, of 
legal and administrative transactions, and the focus of genius, talent, 
and intellectual capacity generally. 6. The personal character of 
the great men that led and governed society, of Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Leo, and Gregory, who either moulded the character of 
the Papacy, or completed the work which remained to be done. 
7. The favourable circumstances which accompanied its external rela 
tions with other powers, ecclesiastical or temporal, such as the ex- 
urpation of Jerusalem, the natural centre of Christian unity, from 
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f nations by the Roman sword, and the remoteness and 
by the Saracens of the rival patriarchates of Antioch 
jand Alexan lria, Constantinople only remaining to oppose and cheek 
the absorbing power of the Roman See. 

Having stated thus clearly, and as we think correctly, some of the 
principal causes of the development of Papal supremacy, and re- 
corded the impression produced on his mind by a consideration of 
the cireumstances which attended its origin and growth, Dr. Shep- 
pard offers this opinion as the result of his inquiry : 

“It is unreasonable to deny the fact of a positive precedence attaching to the 
See of Rome from a very early period ; and again it is unreasonable to deny that 
the power which grew out of this precedence was of immense value to Christen- 
dom, because, in the stormy times accompanying its birth, it offered a central 
point of union to the young nationalities which had accepted the faith, and 
proved itself an efficient instrument to reorganise and conciliate the dislocated 
| relations of a society which the passing away of an old and the coming of a new 
j order of things had broken up. But on the other hand, it is surely as unreason- 
jable blindly to take the logical leap from a practical precedence to an absolute 

Supremacy ; or to assume that such a eat however just, reasonable, and 
| useful in its generation, necessarily implies its own permanence, or the inalienable 
j right attaching to a Divine appointment. . . . Like Fendality, like Chivalry, like 

the Crusading spirit, like the forms of Medisval Life, like the Fanaticism of the 
Covenant, the temporal power of the Papacy has had a great work to do upon 
the earth, which it cannot continue to do, if only for the reason that it has been 
| done.” 

We have but to remark that Dr. Sheppard has rendered his com- 
ipendious history of Zhe Fall of Rome more valuable and available, 
| by placing at its close a chronological appendix, and an index of con- 
| tents. To those who are anxious to obtain the means of a summary 
appreciation of the destruction of the ancient society of Pagan Europe, 
aud the rise of the New Nationalities (an expressive, but perhaps 
not wnexceptionable phrase), we recommend the work before us, as 
admirably calculated to supply the data for their historical and philo- 
sophical estimate. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Map of the United States.—By W. and A. K. Johnston.—A capital 
map, distinguishing between the slave and free states, by a violent 
difference in colour. It enables any one not familiar with American 
| history to discern at a glance the geographical position of the contend- 
| ing states, their relative area, and their relation to the great river out- 
|lets from the interior. These outlets should be made a little more 


‘clear. The plan of indicating rivers by a sinuous black line is an 
lespecially bad one. ‘They should be left white, or coloured a light 
|blue. Maps on a large seale would all be more intelligible if the rivers 


were allowed a little more importance than their mere acreage entitles 
them to. The map contains also a coloured plan of Charleston, giving 
'the position of every fort. It is quite clear that the Toderal Govern- 
| ment, so long as they hold Fort Sumter, can close the port. 
Travels in England: a Ramble with the City and Town Missionaries. 
—By John Shaw, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Author of “A Tramp to the 
Diggings,” &c. London: William Johnson.—Dr. Shaw, who at 
various times in his life, has tramped to the diggings, rambled in the 
| United States, and galloped to the Antipodes, has, for the last year or 
| two, confined his wanderings within narrower limits. He has, in fact, 
| been travelling about, visitng the missionary establishments in some 
lof the principal towns in England ; and has apparently been also trying 
i his hand as an amateur practitioner in the same line. His present 
volume professes to give the results of the experience that he has 
thus acquired. We can scarcely say that he has made the best possible 
use of the materials at. his command. His book consists partly of a 
series of venerable reflections on the present state of England, similar 
in tendency though far inferior in power of expression, to those con- 
tained in that once popular work, Zhe Perils of the Nation ; and partly 
of a string of unconnected stories illustrative of the good done by Cit 
missionaries, many of which remind us irresistibly of the eases which 
were brought forward so triumphantly on the occasion of the immortal 
temperance meeting in Pickwick. Dr. Shaw’s opinions on religious 
matters certainly do not erron the side of lukewarmness or moderation, 
being, in fact, more nearly identical with those of Mr. Richard Weaver, 
the converted pugilist, than with those of any other theological au- 
thority ; and, as might be expected, they impart a very decided colour- 
ing to the tone of his book. We may admire his zeal, but it would be 
the merest flattery to pay him any kind of compliment on the score of 
his literary ability. 
Considerations on the Human Mind, its Present State, and Future Des- 

| tination. By Richard Grattan, Ksq., M.D., Ex-J.P. London: George 
Manwaring.—This is one of those books ‘which almost tempt us to 
wish that it were possible to place some kind of restraint on the pub- 
lication of frivolous and vexatious works. What good end can possibly 
be answered by an old gentleman of seventy, publishing a feeble farrago 
of psychological and theological speculations, interspersed with epi- 
sodes of amiable babble respecting his family and friends? ‘There is 
less about the human mind in Dr. Grattan’s book than its title would 
lead us to expect ; that portion of it which is not of a purely personal 
nature being mainly occupied by an attack on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the adherents of which he designates as Athanasians. It is 
not Dr. Grattan’s want of orthodoxy that we object to, but his want 
of reticence. He is quite at liberty to believe or disbelieve exactly 
what he pleases ; but we do protest against his attempting to give a 
reason for the faith, or want of faith, that isinhim. For many reasons, 
silence is his best policy. There may, or there may not, be something 
in Mesmerism ; but its cause cannot derive much benefit from the sup- 
port of an advocate who has nothing better to say for it than that it 
is “as much a branch of the science of cerebro-mental activity as che- 
mistry is of the galvanic decomposition of water, or of the conversion 
of water into steam.” No one, we are sure, will wish to dispute for a 
moment, the justice of Dr. Grattan’s belief that his son, who died 
many years ago, is now in a state of happiness; but his faith on this 
oint is only rendered ridiculous by the declaration that “if Queen 
Victor ia, her twenty-four Bishops, and Saint George, mounted on his 
dragon, issuing from the House of Lords, were to approach him, and 
deny it, he would not believe them.” ‘Towards the end of his volume, 
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Dr. Grattan protests against the injustice of his removal from the 
magistrates’ bench, which took piace in consequence of his having, in 
1849, presided over a meeting of Irish Nationalists, convened for the 
parpese of expressing sympathy with Messrs. Meagher and O’Brien. 

r. Grattan should be content to pour both his speculations and his 
wrongs into the sympathetic ears of his personal friends, without 
insisting on communicating them to the general public, who are sadly 
apt to judge both one and the other on their merits alone. 

The Foot and its Covering. By James Dowie. Robert Hardwicke. 
—Mr. Dowie is a practical shoemaker, who is keenly alive to the fact 
that a badly-fitting shoe is the cause of no inconsiderable proportion 
of the ills that flesh is heir to, and very anxious that an evil which is 
so easily preventable should not be tamely submitted to any longer. 
This object he hopes to attain by the publication of the present volume, 
which consists of a translation of Dr. Camper’s treatise on Zhe Best 
Form of Shoe, accompanied by a commentary, which is at once much 
longer and more practically useful than its text. His book is mainly 
adapted for the use of eae of his own profession, to whose notice 
we heartily recommend it; but his fundamental principle, that it is 
worse than folly to sacrifice not only comfort, but health also, to the 
requirements of an arbitrary fashion, is one that can scarcely be too 
strongly urged or too widely disseminated. Mr. Dowie holds, with 
Saal Vanek that “every man is a debtor to his profession ;” and in 
his case the debt is not only acknowledged, but fully and conscien- 
tiously discharged. 

Conversational Hindustani Phrases ; or, How to Ask a Question and 
Give an Answer. By A. Habersak. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—This 
little work comes before us with a special recommendation from Mr. 
J.D. Morell, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Like all 
conversational manuals, it enables its owner to put a certain number 
of questions ; but it does not prevent him from being wofully puzzled 
when, as is generally the case, he gets an answer different from that 
which is set down in the text. It has, however, the rare advantage of 
being so very small that it can easily be carried even in the waistcoat 
pocket; so that, while it may be a help, it cannot well be a serious 
encumbrance to the traveller. 

On the Impediments to the Introduction of the Metrical System of 
Weights and Measures, and the best Way to remove them. A Lecture 
delivered Dec. 13, 1860, in the Hall of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
London. By Frank P. Fellows, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co.—The introduction of a decimal system of weights, measures, and 
coinage is one of those emgoumements the desirableness of which is all 
but universally acknowledged, while scarcely any serious effort is 
made to secure its adoption. Mr. Fellows’s lecture is an earnest and 
sensible attempt to overcome the general apathy on this subject. 
Even those who are most alien to the inconveniences of the existing 
system will be astonished at his statements of the inextricable confu- 
sion which has resulted from it; and few, after reading the evidence 
which he has collected on this point, will question the accuracy of his 
conclusion, that the introduction of the decimal system would shorten 
the time necessary for the acquisition of arithmetic by at least one- 
half. He points out that, our system of arithmetic being a decimal 
one, it is only natural that our weights and measures should be ar- 
ranged on the same principle. He attempts to meet the objection 
that it would be very difficult to bring into familiar use a number of 
terms derived from Greek and Latin, by suggesting—not, we think, 
very successfully—a series Of abbreviations, which might be substi- 
tuted for these terms. But we are inclined to believe that the im- 
portance of this difficulty has been considerably overrated. No doubt 
the introduction of the decimal system would be immediately followed 
by a period of considerable confusion; but this inconvenience would 
only 5 of temporary duration, and would be far more than counter- 
balanced by the advantages which would surely follow. Russia has 
declared that she is only waiting for the adhesion of England to this 
system in order to adopt it herself; and there can be no doubt that 
our adoption of it would be the signal for the introduction of a uni- 
form system of weights, measures, and coinage throughout the whole 
continent of Europe. 

Louisa’s Metrical English Grammar: and One Hundred Voices from 
Nature ; or, Apples ¢ Gold in a Network of Silver. By Mrs. Graham 
Campbell. Cheltenham: published by the Authoress.—Both these 
works are so exclusively addressed to children, that it is scarcely fair 
to subject them to the ordeal of adult criticism. The first is an 
attempt to render palatable the generally unpleasant process of learn- 
ing grammar, by turning the rules necessary for that purpose into 
what we must beg to call emphatically nonsense verses. The second is 
a collection of singularly feeble and harmless little poems, each of 
which is designed to devise a moral lesson from the contemplation of 
some common natural object. Mrs. Campbell tells us that the latter 
part of its title was adopted with a view * to attract attention in these 
days of literary competition ;” a sufliciently 2ay" avowal of the ouly 
reason which, as far as we can see, can possibly have dictated her 
choice. Both books, we presume, appeared simultaneously ; for on 
the title-page of each, Mrs. Campbell announces herself as the 
authoress of the other. ; tafe 

The Italian Revolution of 1860: a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College, Manchester, February 1, 1861. By George Osborne Gor- 
don, M.A., late Stowell Fellow of University College, Oxford. London : 
Ridgway.—A very cursory retrospect of the origin and progress of 
the events which have resulted in the final expulsion of the Bourbons 
from the kingdom of Naples. Mr. Gordon is a firm believer in the 
regeneration of Italy, and appears to be of opinion that the revolution 
which has already so happily changed the political condition of the 
Italians, will, in the end, extend also to their religious belief. 

rth’s Works. Part 1. Whe Illustrated Family Shakespeare. 
Edited by Thomas Bowdler, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part 1. Lhe Illustrated 
Family Gazetteer. By James Bryce, L.L.D., F.G.S., &e.—We have 
received from Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co. the opening parts of the 
foregoing works, which that firm proposes to reissue in a serial form. 
Hogarth’s Works are to be completed in forty-two shilling parts, each 
of which, judging from the sample now before us, is to contain three 
or four plates and about a dozen pages of letterpress. At such a price 
as this, no very high degree of artistic merit m the engravings can 
fairly be looked for. The distinguishing feature of this edition is an 




















introduct H th, from th f Mr. H 
introductory essay on Hogarth, from the pen of Mr. Hannay. 
be difficult to find any one better qualied to perform this task ald 
the author of the admirable lectures on Satire and Satirists; but as th 
present number contains only two pages of Mr. Hannay’s essay it © 
clear that, if the same rate of issue be adhered to for the future Artin 
siderable time must elapse before we can possibly be in a position to 
ame upon its merits. The illustrative letterpress is that of 
essrs. Trusler and Roberts, Those who are fond of castrated edi 
tions of classical authors (which we confess we are not) will doubtless 
welcome the reissue of Mr. Bowdler’s expurgated Shakespeare. \t is 
printed in double columns, in a small but clear type, and is to be com 
pleted in seventeen parts. As to the illustrations, which form the 
distinctive feature of this edition, we can only say that we hope that 
the wretched engraving of Rosalind, in 4s You Like It, which appears 
in this number, 1s not a fair sample of those which the publishers have 
in reserve for the rest of the work. The Gazetteer, like the Shakes. 


peare, is to consist of seventeen sixpenny parts; and it bids fair to 


be, when published, as complete a work of its kind as can be got for 
the money. 

London Labour and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. Nos 
49—54, Griffin, Bohn, and Co.—Mr. Mayhew’s long-suspended work 
on the Poor of London is so well known that it is scarcely necessary 
to do more than chronicle the fact that its publication is at length re. 
sumed, and its completion finally tae tt at no more distant date 
than the ensuing April. As a guarantee for the performance of this 
promise, the publishers inform us that the whole of the literary matter 
of the work is already in type, From the synopsis of contents, how. 
ever, which accompanies this instalment, we gather that the scope 
originally assigned to the book has been considerably narrowed ; no 
allusion whatever being made to one very important section of the 
class “that will not work.’ ‘The numbers now before us are devoted 
to the sewer-labourers, nightmen, and crossing-sweepers of London, 
and contain an abundance of curious statistical matter, together with 
several of their personal narratives, which Mr. Mayhew shows so much 
tact in eliciting, and so much skill in reporting. Some of the latter 
we recognize as having been already worked into Mr. A, Mayhew’s 
novel, Paved with Gold, We must cite an amusing ¢rait in the cha. 
racter of Prince Esterhazy, on the authority of Billy, the well-known 
crossing-sweeper in Cavendish-square. “ He was_a gentleman,” says 
Billy, “as was uncommon fond of the gals, sir. He’d go and talk to 
all the maid-servants round about, if they was only good-looking. | 
used to go and ring the hairy bells for him, and tell the gals to go and 
meet him in Chapel-street. God bless him! I says; he was a pleasant 
gentleman, and a regular good ’uu for a bit of fun, and always looking 
lively and smiling.” 

On Memory and the Rational Means of Improving it. By Dr. Edward 
Pick. Tritbner and Co.—Dr. Pick has issued this little book more, 
we imagine, as an advertisement of his lectures than from any serious 
conviction of the intrinsic value of its contents. He is not unde- 
servedly severe on the fantastic systems which have hitherto been 
devised for improving the memory ; but, like a prudent man, is careful 
to give only a very vague and misty notion of his own method. We 
are not ourselves inclined to attach much value to any of these arti- 
ficial aids to memory; but those who are of a contrary opinion will, 
we believe, find Dr. Pick’s system more rational than that of the majo- 
rity of his predecessors. 
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By the Rev 


ienuineness, Authority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings. 
Donald Macdonald, M.A., &e. 2 vols. 

The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon: « Nistory of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, 
down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons tv Christianity. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., &. Second Edition. 

Home Ballads and Poems. Vy John Greenleaf Whittier. 

The Impending Crisis of the South: How to meet it, iby Winton Rowan Helper, of 
North Carolina, 

The Tragedy of Life; being records of Remarkable Phases of Lunacy. 
Hl. Brenten. 2 vols. 

Sibyl; and other Poems. By John Lyttleton. 

Stanzas. By Archibald York, 

Louisa’s Metrical English Grammar, By Mrs, Graham Campbell. 

One Hundred Voices from Nature; or, Apples of Gold in a Network of Silver. 
Mrs. Graham Campbell. 

A Practical Treatise on Savings Banks; containing a Review of their Past 
History and Present Condition, and“of Legislation on the Subject, with an 
Exposition of the Measures required for their complete Keorganisation, and 
for placing them on a sound Financial Basis. By Arthur scratehley, M.A. 

The Busy Hives around us: a Variety of Trips aud Visits to the Mine, the Work- 
shop, and the Factory. 

Weeds of Poesu. By G. L. F. 

Hannibal: a Drama. In Two Parts. 

Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, 
trated. 

A Seaman's Narrative of his Adventures during a Captivity among Chinese Pirates 
on the Coast of Cochin-China, and afterwards during a Journey on foot across that 
Country, in the Years 1857-8. By Edward Brown. 

New Zealand, the * Britain of the South :” with a chapter on the Native War, and 
our future Native Policy. By Charles Hursthouse. Second Edition. 

The French Treaty and Tariff of 1860; with an Historical Sketch of the past 
Commercial Legislation of France. Edited by H. Reader Lack, Esq. 

Handbook of Elocution and Oratory; being «a Systematic Compendium of the 
necessary Rules for attaining Proticiency in Reading and Speaking. 

Handbook of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. Ulustrated with Ninety 
Diagrams. 

Handbook of Amusing and Lnstructive Experiments, 

The Island of Sardinia: with Kemarks on its Resources, and its Relations to 
British Interests in the Mediterranean, Being the Preface and Second Edition 
of Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia, with notices of their 
History, Antiquities and Present Condition. By Thomas Forester. 

Archwology: its Past and its Future Work. Being the Annual Address to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland By J. Y. Simpson, M.D., &e. 
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The Fleet of the Future: Iron or Wood? containing a reply to some Conclusions 
of General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart, &c., in favour of Wooden Walls. By 
J. Seott Russell, Esq., F.R.S., &e. 

The Thames Embankment and the Wharfholders. By R. A. Arnold, Surveyor and 
Land Agent. j 

The Foundation of the American Colonies: a Lecture delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, June 12, 1860, By Goldwin Smith, M.A. 

The Revelation of God, the Probation of Man. Two Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford, on Sunday, January 27, and Sunday, February 3, 1861. 
By Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. - 

University of Oxford, under the Statute“ De Examinatione Candidatoram qu 
non sunt de corpore Universitatis.” Third Annual Report of the Delegacy 
for the Year 1860, 
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Premiere Tarentelle, pour Piano. Par Brinley Richards. 
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ST. JAMES THEATRE. 
— during the week. 4 WIFE'S JOURNAL. 
ors. Ein and Miss Kate Terry. At& o'clock, THE 
. OF ST. Tur ae Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. Emery, Mr. Dewar, 
1st S and Mrs, Buckingham White. ‘lo con- 
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elude “eee i Taylor, Miss Herbert, Miss Clara St, Casse, and 
ony Romer; Mar. Belmore and Mr. C. Young, Commence at half- 


wat ‘Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 





ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 


rt, iustrated by Diagrams and Drawings, ad- 
Bd Ane An Teachers in ining, and Art Students, will be 
,- Jivered in the a Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on 
Soentay afternoons, from 7th March to 2% i 
30 o'clock, by Dr. Kinkel, F.R.G.8., formerly Professor of 
of Art at the University of Bonn. The Pubhe are a 
poe enhey of 10s. for the course of twenty lectures. Tickets ad- 
Piiting Students of Private Schools are issued, is there be room, 
at 20s, for ten persons. ickets for a single lecture Is. To be ob- 
tained at vee Sees for the sale of Catalogues in the South Ken- 
neyo ory ‘of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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Tue BEST AND CHE APEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of P HILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good stre 
. Bd, 2s. 10d., 3e., and 4s.: rich soucho s, 3s. 
Pure Coffees, Is , 1s. 3d., Is. 4d., 
and Is, 84. Tea and Coffee to the value of 
to any rail station or market town in England. A price cur 
free, Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 
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rs P ALE COD LIVER OIL. 


The pure a tasteless character of this Oil ha reured for 
it the recomme' endation of some of the most eminent of the medi- 
cal faculty, and is the most suitable tor lovalids of delicate con- 
stitutions. Sold in Bottles—Halt-pints, Is. 6d.. Pints, 2s. 6d 
Quarts, 4s. 6d. ; or in Five-Pint Bottles, 10s. e., Imperial Measure: 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 














Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption are effectually 
cured by 
7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ 
STANDING 


Cawscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 

@in—Having been troubled with asthma for several years, I 
could find no relict from any pee ine wha er, until Iwas in- 
duced, about two years a »trya box of your valuable Lo- 
zenges, and joand such re! lie f ‘umn them that I am determined 
for the future never to be without a box of them in the house, and 
will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 

If you consider the above testimonial of any advantage, you 
are quite at liberty to make what use of it you ple ase, 

lam, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
W. J. TRIGG, 











Tuomas KEATING, Esq. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d.: and Tins, 2) 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS K&ATING, Chem 9 
Paul's Churehyard, London ; and retail by all Druggists, 


na ao rl 
JIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VI z" 
keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate, UH. B. ca 
with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
B cents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s, 6d. 
Each Bottle is stamped, H. KREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1573, New Bond-street, London, ava to be had of all 
Chemists avd Perfumers. 


1 T)INNEFORD’ S PU RE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best r 'y for Acidity of the Stomach, 

eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated | 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in w 
sre much increased. During hot seasons, and hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elezant rem yas been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost atte ntion to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172 
Street, jon ; and sold by all respectable Chew 
the Empire. 


Dp” CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. 


PALMER and CO.'S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIPS, Sd. per Ib., 
Manufactured of improved materi ~ free from smell, a good 
— may be carried without gutt ¢, burn longer than ordi- 

nary dips, give a better light. Pre jeruble for Schools, Private 
Families, and, indeed, for the general use of all. 

Sold by all Grocers and Candle dealers, and, wholesale, by 
Pau and Co., the Patentees, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, Lon- 












































a ite Aperient qualities 











3 ad 
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ILSON’S B Rk EECH-LOADING 
FLE 


MR. THOMAS WILSON ve to call attention to his new 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES > CARBINES, which, after re- 
peated trial, are pronounced by the est authorities to be the 
most simple, safe, and efficient breech-loading weapons ever in- 
troduced. 

All inquiries and other communications to be addressed to 
essrs. KAYBONE BROTHERS and Co., 47, Broad Street, Bir- 
mingham, who have the management of the patent, and from 
bee me every informatior as to cost and other details cau be ob- 








The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained through the London 
and Birmingham Gun Trades, and all respectable Gun Makers in 
the Kingdom, as well as thiough Messrs. KAYBONE BROTHERS 
and Co., 47, Broad Street, Birmingham 

N.B—All guns manufactured under this patent are viewed by 
the Patentee, and if made correctly are marked T. W., under a 
small crown on the Nock's Form of the barrel. 


BeENNETYS | W ATCHES, 65 and 64, 


Cc HEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, < yo French's, 
62, Cornhill, in geld and silver, in great variety, o con- 
struction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas. Ev ery watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. Free 
and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


5. Quen Street, London, 23rd August, 1860, 
Messrs. R. Wotue. YON and Co., si _— 


46, D y 3 
Dear Sire’ unlo wat sea Glasgow. 


HAVE, as re quested, to-day visited the 
x hae Laundry, with ref vr nee to the Advertisement of the 
many = a firm, who State ttheir sterch has been used for 
Mr ears in the Boval Launder, and have been assured by 
nad Po ag the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
ar sht to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's Laun- 
“Y¥- 48 no other Starch isthere used, nor has been used for some 
Te but the Glenfield Ps t Starch 
‘ bh been further ass { that your starch continues to give 
aad gatistaction, and that though trial has been made of 
: ples of various starches. none ot these have been found nearly 
qual in quality to the Glenfield 

















r rp 
S. W. SILVER AN D 
e 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 
ere CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFII8. 
NAV AL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
N DRESS» OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 
Manufactory, Silvertown feppecite ILM, Dockyards), 
foolwich, 3, 


1" . 4. . ‘ 
EUREKA SHIRTS 
ade S hat rigid adherence to details in manufac- 
turing whi h alone ensure a good and comfortable shirt. A 
box of six excellent shirts for 33s. lustrated catalogues, rode of | 
self-measurement, price list, &c., post free, 
RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY, 


hie Sa , TrI°0 r > 
GENTLEMAN’S WARDROBE 
may be Completely, Expeditiously, Packionshiy, and 
Ecce -mnica!ly Furnished at the Establishments ¢ 
E. MOSES AND 80N, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
BATIoe, HOSIEKS, ROOT AND SHOE MAKI 
ND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
London Houses: 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxtord-street, Corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of ‘lottenham-court-road, and Luston-road, 
Country Fstablishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge-street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Sheffield. 
Any Article mate to Measure at the Shortest Notice, 
ld any article not be approved of, it will be exchanged 
y return 
ene and Son's rules for self-measurement and lists of 
. with pamphlet on the Ready-Made Clothing System (Past 
tis, on application, or post-free. 
ay Evening a 
il 11 o'elock. 








VORD'S 









LONDON, 























| 


are closed every 
Saturday sunset, when business is resumed un 


RESS FOR JUVENILES 
Every Description, in the Best and Latest Styles, may be 
obtained at a Moment's Notice 

















Knickerbocker Suits from iM 6 | Spanish Dress Suits from 7 0 
- 21 Cambridge ” 30 
2 12 0 | Inverness Capes - 60 
= 15 0 | Osborn Wrappers ,, 76 
e 18 6 | Cambridge ” 10 6 
Kerten % 18 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS 
HATTERS, HOSLERS, BOOT AND SHOE M AKEKS, 
AND Gt NERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOK ALL CLASSES. 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 











Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Bailding-, Bridge-street, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
‘argate, Shetticld 


PRELIMINA RY NOTICE. 


Extensive preparations are being made for the ensuing 
SPRIN J 








”y 
» MOSES AND SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HUSIEKS, BOOT AND SHOR MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS | 


Lorvdon Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Totte court-road and Euston-road, 
rY ry Establi 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge-street. 
Fargate, Shetftield. 













Ibradford, Yorkshire. 


a, NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, | 


and CHIMNEY PIEC Buyers of the above are re- 
's 











either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, exquisiteness of | 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 31. 15s. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 








7s. to St 12s.; Steel Fenders, 21. 15s. to 114; ditto, with meh 
ormolu orr hw om bn 15s. to 181; Chimney-pieces, from 
11. 8s, to ROL, mm 2a. Sd. the set to 4. 4 





F “ 
The BURTON ond all otear PATENT STOVES, with radiating 


hearth-p lates. 

EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.- 

> 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LAKGE SHOW-ROOMS | 
devoted exclusively to the separate di«play of Lamps, Baths, and | 
Metallic Bedstends. The stock of cach is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices — te with those that have tended to make his 
































yet distinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, tn 6d. to 201. each. 

Shower Baths, from Ra, to GL each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from Gs. to BU. 10s. each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil . 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
a = Ui Tw 
Dine COV ERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES in ever? ee | in great variety, and of the 
, #re on show at WILLIAM 
“Overs, Ge Gd. the set of six; Block 
Th a 3d. to 278. the set o elegant eee tterns, 
35s. "6a. to 62s, Gd. the set ; Britannia Metal, with or without silver 
plated handles, 31. 11s. to 62, 88. the set; Sheffield plated, 101 to 
6. 10s _ mee Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells for 
era 128. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; Electro-plated 
on Nic “kel, fall om 11. Ils. 
> ; ‘ , 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Ilustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, [hish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
La s, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
y, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
ng, Bedroom C.binet Furniture, &c, with Lists of Prices 
and Plane of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 


W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; 
and 1, Ne an Mews, London. 


KE TCAL ¥ K and Co.’s 


.— Penetrating Hair freien, Improved | 

voth-brush 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the t th, and cle 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, a erfumery for the Toilet, at Mer- 
CALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
(oxford street, second and third doors (West) from liolles street. 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


Haire AND HAPPINESS for the 
NERVOUS and DEBILITATED.- 









































woprietors of the 
ingham Institute of Anatomy desire to make known an in- 
fallible means of self-cure for the nervous, debilitated, &c., and 
will forward the same, gratuitously, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope.—Address “ To the Secretary, lustitute of Ana- 








1 am dear Sirs, your obedient servant,—WM. BLACK. 


tomy, Birmingham.” 


co MPA NY, | 


| — a rh 


ch 
at sunset -k John Cr ropp, 
1 





New Oxford-street, Corner of Hart-street. | blished, vix 


| Interest at the rate of 4 pere 
" 


| is made, 


FOR ALL CLASSES. | 


vents : | sequence th 


— 


. NEW PATTERN = 


| Pills ave the mildest 
| purifying qualitics, are most eminently suitable tor u 
| “ Instructions tor use” accompany each pot and Lox, 


201 


PROVISIONS, &c., AT GOSPORT. 
Admira My, Somerset-place, 18th February, 1861 


Tt Commissioners for executing the Office 

of Lord High Admiral of the United K inyedotn of Great 
Britain and Ireland, do ereby give Notice, that o 
March next, at Twelve o'clock at noon, the ‘on 
iil put up to Bale in Her Majesty's Victe 
ul Lots of Provisions, and Victualling 
STORES; may of Salt Beef con Pork, Cooks’ Fat, Biscuit 
and Biscuit Dust, *, Staves, Heading, Paywmasters’ liaplements, 
&e. &c. &c, all plas in the said Ya 

Persons wishing to view the Lots must apply to the 
tendent tor Notes of Admission for that purpose. 

Catalogues and Conditions of Sale may be had here and at the 
Ya 





SALE OF 












€ 
Gosport, se 








Superin- 


I" i OUDE RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
Notice is hereby given that the THIRD GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the Oude Kailway Company will be held at the Company's 
etic ®, Moorgate-street, London, and thence by adjournment to 
he LONDON TAVERN on THURSDAY, the 7th day of MAKCH, 


} ine, at Two o'Ciock precisely, in confurmity with the provisions of 
| the Com 





ny 's Act of Parliament. 
» is hereby further given that such Meeting will be an 
ry Meeting, for the purpose of considering, and, if 
deemed advisable, of determining ou, a return of the whole or 
portion of the capital stock of the company. 
y order AJ the Board, 
HAKLES TWIGG, Secretary. 


8, Moorgate-street, London, arn 19, 186). 


‘ y yD ’ ; 
THE BRIGHTON HOTEL COMPANY 
, (Limited). Capital 75,0002, in 15,000 shares of St. each, 
Deposit 10s. per share on application, aud HM, 
Incorporated under the Joint-Stock ited Liab 
expressly limit the liability of each Shareholder 
hie shares. 





allotment, 
Acts, which 
ie Amount of 











DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE : NGLAND, Eaq., Hatcham Lodge, New-cross, Chairman. 
aq... Gresham-street, and Coventry. 
4-. Manor a - ‘eames 





19q., Greshain ones, Old Broad-street. 
K temple. 

| John Spurgin, Esq., M.D, Great ¢ uniberland-street, Hiyde- park. 

| Joseph Turnley, ksq, J.P., Kussell-square, 
Architect—W. Munt, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse- 
Auditor—Heury Chatte Keg.. 35, Old Jewry, I 
Solicitors —Measrs. Wickens and Brutton, 4, 

yard, Bank 

Bankers—London and Westminster Bank 

and Bevan, Brighton. 

Brokers— Messrs. Huggins and Kowsell, 1, Threadneedle-street ; 

Mr. P. BR. Wikinson, 168, North-steet, Brighton, 

Secretary—Mr. Thomas Heaps, 

Offices—2, Moorgate street, London. 

The Directors have the pleasure to announce tothe Shareholders 
and the public, that having at length succeeded in obtaining a 
| positive contract of sale to this Company of the freehold land now 
occupied Government for the battery and premises in the 
| King s road, Bright y will proceed to carry into effect, with 
all due expedition, the ciject for which this Comp 
the erection of a capacious first-class h 
eligible site above-named, embracing ell modern im; 
which can in any way conduce to the health and 
+, and at fixed and moderate charges, according 
vl tariff 


wl, Bank. . 
blic Accountant. 
Tokeuhouse- 






Messrs, Hall, Lioyd, 























per annum will be allowed on 
athe time of allotment, subject to the 
If no allotment 





ts on shares fy 
lof shareholders at a General Meeting. 
the deposits will be returned in full. 
Applica s the remaining sha ould be made without 
delay to the Secretary, brokers, or solicitors, from whom forms 
of application may be had. 





APOLOGY 
Brighton (Anti) Hotel Company. 
To vovd Directors of the Urig Hotel Company ( Limited). 
G P de to the advertisement headed the 
Brighton "Ant- Hotel Company (Limited), composed ond published 
by me, 1 beg to offer my apologies to you for ite publication, and 
| for any annoyance and mconvenience you have sustained in con 
eof. am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient acrvant 
W. H. BACON 


v1 To! kL nm 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
KJ COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Gawler, and Kobe, Approved drafts negotiated and 
rtion. Every description of Banking business con- 
et with Victoria and New South Wales through the 
Company's Agents. 

54, Vid Broad-street, E.C. 














Feb. 2, 1861. 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


THE TWENT Y-s SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, ACC N and BALANCE SHEET of THE 
MUTUAL LIFE “ASSU MANCE E SOCIETY for the year 160 are now 
pwaomey and may be had by a written ¥! — application to 
the Head Office, or to any of the Society's A 
CHAKLES ONGAL L, ACTUARY. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Society 
_39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C, London. 








74 Ion r 
EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 

FIVE PER CENT. on sums tor fixed periods; or, according to 
the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Three per cent. 
at call. G. UM. LAW, Manager. 

Cannon-street West E.C. 


S!: GEORGE ADVANCE FUND 
ASS@CIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Advances can readily be obtained on real or personal security 
in sums from 302. to 10001, for any period, not exceeding five 
years, upon the following scale of A emg for every 1004 ad- 
vanced im full, including interest thereon 








Loan Term. rye _Quarterty. 
Une year... .. 48 18 
Two yen eee 


‘Three years .. . 
vows =. eee 








wy 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEE rl.- — 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCKIPT 1ON OF ARTIF ~~ 
without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. | 
le the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 
by the closest observer , they will never change 
. and will be found superior to any teeth before 
hod does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
on, and will support and preserve teeth thet are 
teed to restore articulation and m ation. 
ication. 52, Fleet- 


fe 






painful opera 
loose, and is gua 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in ma: 
street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


OLLOWAY’S 








OLNTMENT 


The boisterous 
zum, whe are 
The throat 
and chest are the organ t liable to be sordered from 
changes of temperature. The prudent parent wiil at once resort to 
Holloway's Ointment, which, rubbed on the throat and - 
never fails in averting those serous comp) " 
the walt ent or neglect of early sympte Every mo <0 
can thus « kk cline without risk or loss of 1 Hlolloway's 
«1 mort efficient aperient, amd, from their 
e nursery. 


and PILLS.—THE MOTHER'S MEDICINE. 


keen winds will bri 


< many ailments on Ge 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[February 23, 1861, 





Now Ready, 
( XFORD ESSAYS AND REVIEWS— 
THIRD EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CCXVIIL. 
Joun Murray, Albemesio-ctrect. 


{OLBU RN’S NEW MONTHLY 
/ MAGAZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINS- 
WORTH, Esq. 
Contents for March. No, CCCCLXXXIII. 
. The Mormons, and the Country they Dwell in. 
u. East Lynne. By the Author of * Ashley.” Part XV. 
iu. Rudolf of Habsburg. By Sir Nathaniel. 
1v. Whittington and his Cat. 
v. Frederick the Great. 
vi. The Shipwrecked Mariner's Treasure. 
Bushby. 
vu. Surrey at Windsor. By W. Charles Kent. 
vi. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day. 
1x. Victor Emmanuel and Italy. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


> ENTLEY? § MISCELL ANY. 
The March Number (now ready) contains 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book. CHAPS, V. TO XI. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN GILBERT. 
Il. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Lo- 
riot. By Dudley Costello. Chaps. VI. to VILL. 
Ill. Of Storm-Brewing, and Skyey Influences. by 
Monkshvood, 
IV. The Parting Fee. 
V. Maemahon, Duke of Magenta. 
VI. Our Corps’ Friends and Foes, By Ouida. 
VII, The Life of the Sea, and Life in the Sea. 
VILLI, The House, Blaswick. 
_London: : Ricuanp Basver, New Burlington-street. 


LIGIBLE. GROU ND RE NTS, FREE- 
4 HOLD LAND, FREEHOLD HOUSES IN OCCUPATION, 
AND LEASED SHOPS, 
No. 1, Woodhury-park Ratate, Tunbridge-wells (sec cond portion). 
2. Bound's-green, sey (Green-lanes), No. 
3. ‘The North Bow Estate. Old Ford (second <a nt). 
4. The Tottenham Estate, Seven Sisters’ Trees (ditty). 
5. Houses at Camberwell and Enfield. Jag 
6. Leased shops at Putney 
GROUND RENTS. 
7. Two plots on the St. Margaret's Estate, Twickenham. 
8. Two plots on the Battersea Estate. 


~ 


By Mrs. 


os 





Sold by all 














| 


-| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Fspecial attention is requested tothe above, which will be on | 
sale on and after THURSDAY, the 28th of FEURUARY, IN61, at the 


offices of the Conservative Land Society, No. 33, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Plans of the Estates will be forwarded by Post, on receipt of | 
Seven Stamps for each separate Plan. 

Printed Particulars of each Estate will be forwarded Free of | 
Charge. 

Prospectuses free as to the Share -—_ Deposit departments. 
Interest 5 per cent. on the anes + Sper cent. ¢ r 

CH ARLES LE WIS GRUNEISEN. 











Established ea. 


‘E T al 
RITANN (1A LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 my pe Y (EB wered by ecial Act of Parliament. 4 
Vict. cap. 9), and BRITANNIA MU nf AL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
(Empowered by her Majesty's 
street, Bank, London 
Major General ALE XANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Every description of life assurance business transacted with or 
without participation in profits. 









Extracts from Tables. 








Without Profits. } 
| Half } —_ 
Prem. | Pre | Annual | 
Age. | First 7 | remndr. Age. | Prem. 
| Yer ars. | of Life. | 


With Protits. 





Half- | Quar- 
Yearly | terly 
Prem. | Prem. 

















\£ . a £ 8. “a Yrs. | Mth £ 8s dL se aes a 
30 (119 23 67 30 O;2 73 14208 8 
40 |1 9 2/218 4 3 /27614409124 
50 22 6/450 6 (27146012 5 
6 3658 613 4 9 {2 8 21148012 6 


| 
! 


| 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
W ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000%. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1964, 

Claims ae the days of grace paid by ry Company. 

) EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ro c _— NT ov DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 

Sums of money may he deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectusegand Forms on 
application to the HEAD OFFICE—365, Strand, Lonfon. 


NA4Atiox AL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered 7 Special “Act of Parliament, 
7 Viet. et. Cap. 43. 








ESTABLISHED 4 A.D. 1344. 





Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 1),000/. on a Single 


e. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 

Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 

NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the NON-PaRTICIWATING PRIN- 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
ways, to suit the ci aud of ditferent 
classes of Assurers, 









ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables tor Reversiona nd Deterred Annuities are parti- 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means ot 
providing for a particular individual. or as a resource against the 
casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune. 


Extract from the Half-C redit Rates of Premium for an 
ssurance of 100/. 





WITHOUT PROFITS. 
¢ Halt Premium 


Whole Premium 
After Seven % Years. 
. a2 1 





1 310 
‘PETER MORRISON, ‘bianeging Director. 
. Prospectuses sent free on application. 


| 


somewhat querulous tone of that 


Royal Letters Patent), 1, Princes- | 


| 


| * klkerton Rectory,” “Ways and Words of Men of 
| Letters,” &e 








NEW WORKS. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 


LANGUAGE, 


. , > oe 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S | Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 1. 10s, , cloth, 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAN’S | 
MEMOIRS of the COURTS and CABINETS of 
WILLIAM TV. and VICTORIA. From Original — 
Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 


CHINA: a Narrative of Twenty Years’ Experience. 
By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. Second Edition, 1 vol. 
SEASONS WITH THE SEA HORSES; 
By 


or Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas. 
JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S. 1 vol. with Map and 
numerous Illustrations. | 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 


Author of “Margaret Maitland,” Price 5s. bound | 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of Hurst 
and BLacketr?’s Standard Library. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. 7 


FRANCIS BROWNE, 3 vols. 


KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 
by the Author of ** The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols- 
** Lady Emily Ponsonby's best novel.” —J/’os?. 


THE CRAVENS OF BEECH HALL.,| 
By Mrs. F. GUISE. 2 vols. 
* This story is interesting and original.”"—Poet, j 


NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
| To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, each Part to con- 
tain Two illustrations by J. E. Miniais, A.R.A,. 








On March Ist will be published Part I. of 

ORLEY FARM; 

A TALE. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, | 

Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” * Dr. Thorne,” | 

* Barchester Towers," &e. | 

| 

| 

' 





Mintiars, ALRLA 
Piccadilly. 


Vith Illustrations by J. E. 
CuarMay and Hatt, 193, 





Now ready, one vol. post Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
Vy: AYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF; 
LETTERS. By the Rev JAMES PYC ROFT, 
B.A,, Author of | Twenty Years in the Church,” “ El- 
kerton Rectory,” &¢, 
“It is thoroughly genial and appreciative, praising | 
heartily where praise is due, and blaming gently where | 
there is good cause, The chapter on authors is well 
done, and fully calculated, as far as may be, to still the | 
Press, Feb. 9, | 













*When we look at the multitude of subier 
upon by the author—authors and authorship « 
| kinds, orators and oratory, composition, plagia 
pulpit eloquence, calamities of authors, accidental in- 
tions, genius, &.—we succumb to the task of 
rther illustration.”"—London Review, Feb. 9. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 















Now ready, the Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo" 
cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., 


Penty YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev JAMES PYCROFT, B.A., Author of 


L. room, © 307, Rageah-cteees, Ww. 


BUR PTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANC HOLY. | 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Frontispiece and Titie. 


rNHE ANATOMY OF MEL ANCHOLY, | 
what it is; with all Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, | 
Prognosties, and several Cures of it, with a Satirical ! 
Preface. A new Edition, corrected and enriched by | 
Translations of the numerous Classical Extracts. 

*,* The grave Johnson has praised this work in the 
warmest terms; and the ludicrous Sterne has inter- 
woven many parts of it into his own popular _per- 
formance. Milton did not disdain to build two of his 
finest poems on it. 

London: WiL.iAmM Trae, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
Cc heapside, E.C 








THIS DAY. 
{NGLISH and SCOTCHL BALLADS 


&c. An extensive Collection. Designed as a 
Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and 
embracing nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary 
Ballads both of England and Scotland, with Notices of 
the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. 
CHILD. A New Edition, revised by the Editor. Cees 
feap. cloth, 28s.; or in half calf, gilt back, 40s, 

‘> E HANDY-BOOK of PATENT and | 

COPYRIGHT LAW, English and Foreign, for the | 
Use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law 

| 
| 








of Copyright of Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. | 
by JAMES FRASER, Esq. Post Svo, cloth, 4s. 6a, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Lu Soe. | 


D* KAHN ON MARRIAGE | 


A New and entirely Rewritten Edition (the forty-fitth* 


of this cele ated Treatise, with new Steel Plates, Woodeuts, &c.) | 





ol ~ of the Work is not to maintain any particular hy- 
pothesis, but to enable every one to understand tor himself the 
structure and functions of the organs concerned in the fulfilment 

of the Physical obligations of the Married State; to acquaint him 
with the consequences arising from excesses; to prevent une | 
necessary misapprel fron f i fears: and to indi- | 








eate, when those fears are als founded, the means of speedy 
relief. ‘Lhe work is not crowded with the technicalities of ordi- 
nary professional books, nor doves it present the crudeness which 
characterizes the so-called * popular works” on the subject. 

Price One Shilling, tree by post for Thirteen Stampe: or ina 
Sealed Envelope, Twenty-two Stamps, either trom the Publisher, 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane; or from the ‘Author's address, 17, | 
Harley Street, Cavendish-squere, Loudon. 





Ry WILLIAM EDWARD JELP. 


| B.D., late Student and Censor of Christ Church, Third 


Edition, enlarged and improved, with an addition 
. . i 
Index to the constructions of the Gospels, Acts, = 
Epistles. 
Oxford and London: J. Ti. and Jas. Parker, 








———— eae 
| New Edition, revised s andl ¢ nl anged, price 12s., post 8yp.’ 


| TH CELT, THE nO MAN, AND THE 


SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain, down to - Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity lustrated by the Ancient Remaing 
brought to light by recent research. By Tuomas 
Wricut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Engrav- 
ings. 

Artuvur Hatt, Virtur, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








This day, post Svo, 7s. 6d., 
NRYLL GRANGE. By the Author of 
Wo Headlong Hall.” Originally published ig 
| Fraser’s Magazine. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 





his Day, Second E dition, feap. 8vo, 5s., 
| GELECTE D TALES OF THE GENT. 
Revised, Purified, and in part Remodelled. Edited 
by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand, 











~~ Fourth BE dition, ° vO Vv ‘olumes, Octavo, 25s, 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Jouy 
Srvart MIL. 
ty the same Author, Fourth Edition, Two Volumes 
Octavo, 50s, 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand. 
USEFUL HANDBOOKS.—NEW EDITIONS, 
rice 3s. 6d., cloth extra, 400 pp., 
AONEL ANQUE’S RIGHES AND 
WRONGS: A Manual of Household Law. 

And, price 2s, 6d, each, cloth extra, 
HOLDSWORTH'S HANDY BOOK OF PARISH LAW, 
SLEIGH'S HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
FONBLANQU E’s HOW WE ARE GOVERNED, 
SIBSON’S EVERY-DAY CHEMISTRY. 
HARDWICK’S FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

London: RovrLtepae, WARNE, and RouTLeper, 
Farringdon- street. 





POPULAR MANUALS.—NEW EDITIONS. 
Each complete in 1 vol., price 10s, 6d., half bound, 
YTONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 

i~ Sports, the 9th Thousand, with 300 Illustrations. 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY, the 7th Thousand, 
with 300 Illustretions. 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
the srd Thousand, with 250 Illustrations. 
STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND SPORTING 
RIFLE, the 3rd Thousand, with 200 Llustrations. 
London: RourLtepce, Warne, and RoutLepes, 
Farringdon-street. 


A COMPANION VoL UME TO “ WHITE'S SEL- 
BOURNE.” AND “ KARR’S TOU R ROUND MY 





In post Svo, price : loth: or, gilt edge 

KETCHES IN iN ATURAL HISTORY: 

kK with an ESSAY ON REASON AND INSTINCT. 

By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, Incumbent of Danby, 

Author of * Walks and Talks of Two Schoolboys,” &e. 
With One Hundred Plates by Coleman. 

“Why should not Danby become as famous as Sel- 
borne? It has now as delightful an author as the cele- 
brated Gilbert White.”—Vonconformist. 

London: Rovrteper, WArNE, and RovuTLepcs, 

Farringdon-street. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Price 2d. 
PCR TER TAA ING THINGS. 
A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual 
Amusement. Thirty-two pages, demy 8vo, beautifully 
rinted on superior Paper, and done up in an elegantly 
Illustrated Wrapper. 

The Illustrations will he Engraved by W. J. Linton, 
from Designs by F. J. Skill, Julian Portch, William 
M’Connell, Edwin Weedon, Geo. J. Knox, &. 

London: Artuvr Haut, Virtue, and Co., 25, Pater- 
noster-row; and all Bookse llers. 


A PORTRAIT OF M ADAME BON APARTE, NEE 
PATTERSON, 
with a Memoir of the late Prince Jerome, in addition to 
a variety - interesting papers, and numerous engrav- 
ings by W. J. Linton, will appear in No. 3 for March, of 


ENTER TAINING THINGS 
4 A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual 
Amusement. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE MOST POPULAR 


ARTISTS. 
Price: TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 
Axruur Haut, Virtue, and Co., 
noster-row; and all Booksellers. 


, Pater- 





London: 


Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post fourteen 
stamps, 


TINHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 

Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries of Man's Existence, and the various Phe- 
nomena of Life. With Instructions for securing Health 


| and Strength, and Remarks on the Treatment of Dis- 


orders incidental to Sedentary Life. 
By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 

Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life— 
The Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of Dige stion 
| —The Stomach and its Difticulties—The Cultivation of 
the Affections, and the Kegulation of the Passions— 
Nervous Disorders, &c. 
», Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 





London: Many, 39 
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SHELLEY'S WORKS. In a few days, 2 vols post Svo, 
‘1, small Svo, a Ne on of | 

J t published, in 1 Vol. small Svo, a — in ; 

Ot EY’S POETICAL WORKS, | THE TRAGED . = 

Ss e Is, cloth. 1, hAGEH ‘ 
h price 8s. Ch oe 

Also may be had SIN » : 

|, SHELLEY'S PORMS, ESSAYS and LETTERS ‘rom | BEING RECORDS OF REMARKABLE PHASES OF LUNACY KEPT BY A PHYSICIAN, 
ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. Suctiey. In 1 vol. Svo, | ‘a siniiae “ 

oth. sy JC } ; > RE TI 
= 0 138 CY" ‘Ss POETICAL WORKS, Edited by Mrs. ; BRENTEN. 

3 vols. feap. Svo, price 15s. cloth. Conrents:—Vol. I. MAD OR NOT MAD.—Vo THE s\ , . , 
sane ‘s ESSAYS, LETTERS from ABROAD, | LUNATICS AT LARGE: Waffing Wilden OMNAMBULIST. | THE LUNATIC ENGINEER. 
TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mrs. | g Will—Jean o’ the Isles—Wandering Geordie. LOS 
sneer. In 2 vols., feap. Svo., price %s cloth. SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. = eeeiicon _ gence . > 





Just publish THIS DAY, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 15s., with Two Colour xd Maps, 


EE 
) i 
HE SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S 
T OWN; or, Laughter from Year to Year. Illus- N E W VAD \ 
trated with numerous Woodcuts. In | vol. Svo, price . | LAN D; 
Jés, 6d. cloth, uniform with the First Series. Also, 


1, HOODS POEMS. Thirteenth Edition, fep. svo. 7 | THE BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH: with an Appendix on the Native 


cloth. : "Pp Tenth 
2 BOOD'S POEMS of W IT and HUMOUR, Tenth War in New Zealand and our future Native Poliey. 
Rdition, fep. 8¥9, 5s. clo ee r 
3. HOOD'S WHIMS and ODDITIES, In Prose on ua A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and Corrected to the Present Time. 


Verse. With 87 Original Designs, A New Editic 
&vo, 5s. ¢ loth. " 
“t WooD's oW N: or, Laughter from Year to Year. By CHARLES HURSTHOU SE, 


First Ser A New Edition. In I vol. Svo, illustrated | New Zealand Colonist, and formerly Visitor to the United States, Canada, and Australia. 


360 Woodcuts, price 1s. 6d, cloth. ‘ ; 
by __Epw arp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





MR. TERMYSON'S WOR KS. ia srw : 
HE PRINC ESS: a Me vdle - Beau- NOW COMPLETE, in 3 vols., demy Sve, price 40s,, 
tifully printed in roy: al Svo, cloth, illustrated THE 


with Twenty-six Wood Engravings, by Thomas, Dal- 


ziel, Williams, and Green, from Designs by D. Maclise, 
v Al Dd xwysox, Esq.. D.C.L.. Poet Lau- 
a Mice 16s. dons 2s. Peacenays 31s. 6d. mo- DOMES’ I IC AN NALS OF SC (’ r LAN .D 
rocco (Hayday), | 
so, by the same Author, | ite eneees aoe aes apy BN, ae: : — 
1. InvLs ct he RING re bo eee 7s. cloth - | FROM THE RE} ORMA | 10N TO THE REBELLION OF 1745. 
2 PO s teent dition. Feap. 8vo, %s. cloth, | 
ri Me = : dition. Feap. 8vo, | By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 





3. PRINCESS: a Medley. 


5s. cloth. ‘ 7 | , . . 

4. IN MEMORIAM. Tenth Edition. Feap 8vo, 6s.; Vol. IIL., price 16s., which is just ready, completes this series of Domestic and Political 
incidents of Scottish Life, and forms a continuation of what Ze Times—in critic izing the 
first two volumes—considers to be 


“ The truest history of the Period that has yet been written.” 


cloth. =P _ 
5. MAUD, and OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. Feap. 
Svo, 5s, cloth. ; a. a 

To be constantly obtained in morocco bindings by | 
Mayday. 
Epwarp Moxoyw and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


-——- | This volume may be said to ¢ pi t events that tran ! g 
WILLIAMS’S PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT. Ss +4 . lepic spired ina pe culiarly interesting period 
-RECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT of Scottish History—namely, from the Revolution in 1688 to the Rebellion in 17 45—and 
HE PREC S ASSIS LAN? 5 | as such will be issued in two ways: Ist, lettered as 


or, Miscellaneous Questions in General History, 


Literature, and Science. By the Kev. DAVID ‘WIL. | DOMESTIC ANNALS. VOL. III. 


LIAMS, M.A., Author of the * The Parent's Catechism,” | 
» Faith ’ ne ot Nate pvt 5 | ; i - ; as 
ac. New cng esr with Plate “s aor | to complete sets for Subseribers to the former volumes; and 2ud, as a single and distinct 
lon: KIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; an , . _ ; : ; ee § | 
wanton: Siyunrzanan ana Co. | volume, independe nt, as far as external lettering goes, of the other two. Those, therefore, 


MITTAKER and Co, 
Bm may be hed. 

THE REV. D. WILLIAMS’S | order it as 
PARENT'S CATECHISM; forming an easy and amus- DOMESTIC ANNALS FROM REVOLUTION TO REBELLION. 


ing Introduction to General Knowledge. 6th improved 
Edition, with numerous Cuts. Ismo. 2s. 


who do not possess Vols. 1. and IL., and who wish for the last volume only, will please 


** Each volume possesses a copious ladex 





34th Thousand, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d., 
SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. | W. & R. CHAMBERS, and all Booksellers. 
kK) Comprising Receipts for the Economic and | ——- - ; am 
Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and | Sas . eae 7 
for the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS > \ . . > yon 
Siiak Wok itenrtines se Wool, ec." _  PUNCH’S HISTORY OF 17 HE LAST 


“ All who have food to cook should buy this book.” | TAV ON TY an Py > 

Fi a ogy he 7 erties | l W EN l y \ EARS 
Also, just published, a New Edition of . . ae 1 ‘5 A 

SOYER’S SYSTEM of COOKERY : or, Ke The Re-issue of * Punch,” in Volumes, will commence 


Gastronomic Regenerator for the Kitchens of the | a . 
gg ye ae ey ' ny on March 1. Full particulars and Prospectuses may be 


} 
London: Starks, Marsnanr, and Co,, Stationers’ . 7s w ’ ” 
| obtained at the Punch Ojjice, 85, Fleet Street. Orders re- 


Hall-court. 





E PORQUET’S STANDARD ceived by all Booksellers in town and country. 
FRENCH BOOKS, } ‘ 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; | 

or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Expla- | 

natory Notes. 2s. 6d, | 

| 


NEW MAGAZINE. 


With the Magazines for April will appear, in demy 8vo, price 2s, 6d., No, I. of 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 


PETIT VOCABULAIRE, Is. 6d. THE M USE UM 


PETIT VOCADULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS,’ A Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, and Science. 


printed in red and blue, 2s, 6d, 
DE Lg QUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. | Edinburgh: JAMES GORDEN, 51, a. London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
8. 6d, | 5, Charing Cross. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s, 6d 

INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
Is, 6d, 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s, 6d. 


Pi Sompxis, Marswanr, and Co., and may be | ———— 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, M4, Tavi- | ‘ r i Py 
@tock-street, Covent-garden. | r “ ) RN NH I L, 7 M A ( \ 7, 7 N k 
4 4 i Mu 4 s Ae 


BOHN ’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR 
MARCH es 
mentnemely pstuted ——o- ap a with | ! No. 15 (for March) will be published on Tuesday, the 26th instant, price One SHILLING, 
with Two Illustrations. 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE | 








OF HORACE WALPOLE, With the Prefaces of — rom « 
Mr, Croker, Lord Dover, and othe * the Notes of all | CONTENTS : 
Previous Editors, and additional Notes by PETER A Third Letter from Paterfamilias to the Editor of the * Cornhill Magazine 
CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated with numerous fine por- | The Adventures of Phillip on his Way through the World, (With an Illustration.) 
traits ‘ne ved on steel, To be completed in 9 vols. Chapter VI.—Brandon’s. 
Voll .  VilL—tmpletur veteris Bacchi. 


The River. 
Horace Saltoun. Part I1.—De Profundis 
‘Toilers and Spinsters. 


at G. Boux, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC L IBR AR Y FOR. MARCH Health. 
HE COTTON M ANU F AC T U RE OF The Drowned at Sea. 
GREAT BRITAIN, systematically investigated ; | Framley Parsonag (With an Ilustration.) 

with an introductory view of its comparative state in | Cc _— rXL ‘TL. —Is She not Insigniticant 
Foreign Countries. By ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S XLIV.—The Philistines at the Parsonag 
New edit ion, revised and com pleted to the present XLV.—Palace Blessings 
time, by P. L. Simmonds. In two vols., with 150 illus- | The Emancipati n of the Serts in Russia. 
trations. Vol. I. Post vo, cloth, 5s In Memoriam. 

Hesky G. Boux, York-street, Covent-garden, | ‘The Turkish Bath. ; 

Loudon, W.4 | SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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NEW WORKS. 


1. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 
Votre the Frern, edited by his Sister, LADY TRE- 
VELYAN. 8vo, price 12s. (On March 15. 


MURRAY’S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE, 
The following Works are now completed— 
I EV. GEORGE CRABBE’S 
) AND POETICAL WORKS, with his Letters and 
Journals, and Contemporary Notes by Scott, Heber, 
and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 7s. sewed, or 8s. 6d, cloth. 
Uniform with the above 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 





This last volume will | Volume, and, with two ex- 
contain the continuation | ceptions, is complete and 


manuscript was left re-|the death of William the 
vised by the Author. The | Third. A complete Index 
narrative is in immediate | to the Entire Work will be 
connexion with the Fourth | given in this volume. 


of the history'so far as the | consecutive, ending with | 


2. 
he py HISTORY © of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of George HI, 
1760-1860, By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. Vol. I. 
8vo, Lis. 


3. 
JOLITICAL BALLADS of the SEVEN- 
TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. An- 
notated. By W. WALKER WILKINS. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 18s. 
4. E 
SSAYS_ and REVIEWS.| 
By } 
TEMPLE, | H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
D.D., Head-Master of of Great Staughton ; | 
Rugby; C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. : 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS,} MARK PATTISON, B.D., 
D.D., ‘Vice - Principai, Rector of Lincoln Col- 
Lampeter College ; lege, Oxford 
BADEN POWELL, M.A.,| BENT. JOWETT, M.A... 
late Professor of CGeo- Regius Professor of 
metry, Oxford. Greek, Oxford. 
Fifth Edition, now ready, price 10s. 6a. 


5. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and 
LITERARY REMAINS of MRS. PIOZZI 
(THRALE). Edited, with Notes, &c¢., by A. HAY- 
WARD, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait and 
Plate, price 24s. . 


4 
The Rey. F. 








6. 
ORESTER’S RAMBLES in - the 
ISLANDS of SARDINIA and CORSICA. With 
coloured Map, and numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition, with a New Preface, containing Remarks on 
the Resoures of Sardinia, and its Relation to British 
Interests in the Mediterranean. Imperial Svo, price 18s. 
[On Wednesday nert. 
*,* The New Prerace, separately, price 1s., now ready, 


cS 
HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By R. F. BURTON, Captain H.M. 
Indian Army. With Map and Iilustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 31s. Gd. 


& 
R. HIND’S NARRATIVE of the 
CANADIAN RED RIVER EXPLORING EX- 
PEDITION of 1857, and of the ASSINIBOINE and 
SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 
1858. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


9. a} 
OLONISATION and O@LOQNIES: 
/) Being a Series of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford in 1839, 40, and 41, By MAN 
MERIVALE, M.A., late Professor of Political momy. 
Second Edition, with Notes and Additions. 8yvo. 
{Just ready. 


10. 
ILD .LIFE on the FJELDS of 
NORWAY. By FRANCIS M. WYNDITAM, 
With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography. Post 8vo. 
[Nearly Ready. 


11. 
HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition and 
re-written by the Author, Dr. G. HARTWIG. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. 


12. 
ALF -HOUR LECTURES on the 
HISTORY and PRACTICE of the FINE and 
ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
Head-Master of the Government School of Design, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. With 51 Woodcut Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. [On Wednesday ne.rt. 


18. 
7s WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH: A Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 


14. 
Y LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I 
DO WITH IT? A Question for Young Gentle- 
women. By an OLD MAID. Third Edition. Feap, 
8vo, price 6s. 


Vs. 
HE CONTRASTS of CHRISTI- 
ANITY with HEATHEN and JEWISH SYSTEMS; 
Nine Sermons, mostly preached before the University 
of Oxford. By the Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. | 





8vo, 9s. 


16. 
HE HISTORY of MEDICINE: Com- 
7 prising a Narrative of its Progress, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delu- | 
sions incidental to its advance from Empiricism to the 
dignity of a Science. By EDWARD MERYON, ¥.D., 
F.G.S. Vou... 8vo, 12s. 6d. 








London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and } 
ROBERTS. 


with Notes by Jeffery, Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, 
Crabbe, Lockhart, &c. With Portrait and Engravings. 
royal Svo, 9s. sewed; or 10s. 6d, in cloth. 


nl. 
MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
With his Letters and Journals. With Notes by Jeffery, 
Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, Lockhart, &c. 


With Portraits, royal 8vo, %s. sewed; or ls, Gd. in | 


cloth. 


Iv. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON ; 

including the Tour to Wales and the Hebrides. With 

Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir W. Scott, Mackintosh, Lock- 

hart, Markland, &c. Edited by Mr. CROKER. With 
Portraits, royal Svo, 10s. sewed ; or 12s. in cloth. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 

"THE CHINESE AT HOME. 
Now ready, with many Illustrations, post 8vo, 9s., 


DICTURES OF THE CHINESE 


DRAWN BY A NATIVE ARTIST, and described | 


by a FOREIGN RESIDENT (the late Archdeacon of 
Ningpo). 

“One of the quaintest and most entertaining of 
books. Sketches by a Chinese John Leech.”—£.za- 
miner. 

“The etchings of this Chinese Cruikshank will in- 
evitably add to our knowledge of the originals.”— 
Times. 

“ Full of spirit and humour. One of the most curious 
contributions that have been made lately to our know- 
jedge of Chinese life and manners.”—Guardian, 

Also lately published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d., 

THE COURT OF PEKIN ; Memoirs of 
FATHER RIPA, during Thirteen Years’ Residence in 
the Service of the Emperor of China. Selected and 


| Translated. By FORTUNATO PRANDL. 


* Father Ripa went to China, where he made a pro- 
tracted residence, and was much noticed by the reign- 
ing Emperor, who treated him with unusual kindness 
and condescension, and allowed him to see the interior 
of his palaces and pleasure-grounds, end obtain an 
insiglit into his domestic mode of life; a privilege 
which he was not slow to avail himself of.""— Sun, 

“As interesting a work as any that has appeared, 
not excepting Borrow's Bible in Spain.”--Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


}Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 12s. 6d, cloth, 
NIVERSAL RESTORATION; a 
Poem, in Ten Epochs, divided into Twenty-six 
Books. By Gronee CALVERT. 
London: LoxaMan, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts, 











In Svo, price 45s., 
( BSERVATIONS on the MEDICAL 
TREATMENT of INSANITY. By EDWARD J. 
SEYMOUR, M.D., F.R.LS., late Physician to St. George's 
Hospital. 
London: Loyemayx, Green, Lonomay, and Rorerts, 
In 8vo, price 5s., 
{= NATURE and TREATMENT of 
DROPSY, considered especially in reference to 
the Internal Organs of the Body which most commonly 
produce it. Parts L and Il, Anasarca and Ascites. By 
EDWARD J, SEYMOUR, M.D., F.RLS, late Physician 
to St. George's Hospital. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonomay, and Rorerts, 


In &vo, with 14 Lithographic Plates, price 12s.; or with 
the Plates on India Paper, price ls., 
LLUSTRATIONS of many of the 
MOST SEVERE DISEASES of the OVARIA : their 
Nature, Progress, and Treatment; with a Comparative 
Description of their Organs in the Human Being and 
in Animals. By EDWARD J. SEYMOUR, M,D., F.R.S., 
late Physician to St. George's Hospital. 
London: LoneMay, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Rowerts, 


Just published, in Svo, price Is. 6d. stitched, 

THE FLEET of the FUTURE: IRON 

or WOOD? Containing a Reply to some Con- 
clusions of General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart,, G.C.B., 
F.R.S., in favour of Wooden Walls. By J. SCOTT 
RUSSELL, Esq., F.R.S., Member of Council of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and Vice-President of the 
Institution of Naval Architects, 

London: Lonemayx, Green, Loncman, and Roperts, 





In One Volume &vo, with Woodcuts, price 60s. cloth ; 
or £3, 5s. half-bound in russia, with flexible back, 
RANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Third 


Edition, corrected; with a Supplement, containing 


many Additions, with the chief Scientific Terms, Pro- 


cesses, and Improvements that have come into general | 
| 


use since the publication of the Second Edition, 
“ Professor Brande’s valu- | extends the original 1343 
able Dictionary has reached | pages to nearly a hundred 


a third edition; and is ren- | more, in which some of the | 


dered still more valuable | latest discoveries are very 


by a supplement, which | fully treated of,--E£raminer. 
London: LoxamMax, Greex, Lonaman, and Roperts, 


Just published, price One Shilling, 

66 rpiOU SHALT NOT 
THE MOUTH OF THE OX:” or, The 

Voluntary Churches of England in account with their 


| Ministers. By CONSCTENTIA. 


London: Srwrxix, Marsuai., and Co., Stationers’- 


hall-court. 
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MUZZLE | 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
ENGLAND AND EUROPE: a Discussioy 
or Natroxat Poxtcy. By A. H. LOUIS, of Lin. 
— Inn, Bes. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, | 
Chapter I. Of the Impending Struggle in § 
and of the Attitude of Great Britain oe aly » Kae, 
Chapter II. Of the Empire of the Buonapartes and 
its Relation to Europe and Great Britain. . 
Chapter IIT. Of the Alliance of Great Britain with 
the Emperor Napoleon III. 
| Chapter IV. The True European Policy of Gregg 
| Britain. 
| Chapter V. Of the Docttihe of Non-Intervention, 
| Chapter VI. The Alternative of a Strong Foreign or 
Revolutionary Domestic Policy. 
| Chapter VII. The Function of England in the Re. 
| construction of Europe. [/mmediately, 


i 1. 

|MEMOIRS of QUEEN ADELAIDE 
CONSORT OF KING WILLIAM IV. By pr 
DORAN, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of Eng. 








land,” Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, (mediately, 
1m. 

{A Cheaper Edition of LIVES of the 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE op 
HANOVER. By Dr. DORAN, 2 vols., with Por. 

| traits, 12s. [/mmediately, 


j IV. 
| THE BENTLEY BALLADS. Containing 
the Choice Ballads, Songs, and Poems, contributed 
to Bentley's Miscellany, by 
Father Prout. Longfellow. 
Samue! Lover. Ingoldsby. 
tobert Southey. Thomas Moore. 
Dr, Maginn. The Irish Whisky-Drinker. 
George Canning. Haynes Bayly. 
| Edward Kenealy. Inman. 
| Albert Smith. Miss Pickering. 
| Mary Howitt. Hans Christian Andersen, 
| * The Old Sailor.” Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
Dion Bourcicault, Dr. Cooke Taylor. 
| Miss Mitford. Augustine Wade. 
Justice Talfourd. Dr. Mackay, &c. &c. &e, 
| An entirely New Edition in crown §vo, price 5s, 
v. 
| CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW STORY. 
ITHE WILD HUNTRESS. 3 vols, 
| “Fenimore Cooper in his Indium, and Captain 
j Marryat in his sea tales, were not mure successful than 
is Captain Mayne Reid. A more exciting and amusing 
story it would not be easy to find. The scene is ever 
} changing, and always striking; and the characters are 
| set before the reader with vigour.” —AMorning Post. 
“The incidents are of a nature that could only 
happen in the wild region in which the scene is laid, 
and are as exciting and as fearful as the most ardent 
admirers of the terrible could possibly desire,”— 
Observer. 


VI. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY 
GRANVILLE (Mrs. DeLany), Edited by the Right 
Hon. Lady LLANOVER. 3 vols. &vo, with Bb 
beautiful portraits, 42s. 
“One of the most charming books of memoirs we 
have ever met with in any language."—Aanchester 
Examiner. 


vin. 

DR. HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH. 

BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, from the Mission of 

Augustine to the death of Howley. Vol. 1. vo, lis. 

“ We feel inclined to anticipate from this introductory 

volume that English literature is about to receive an 

imperishable contribution, and that the Church will, in 

after times, rank among the fairest and the ablest of 

her historians the author of these * Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury.”—A thenzum. 


vill. 

CARTHAGE and its REMAINS: being 
an Account of Excavations and Researches on the 
Site of the Phoenician Metropolis and in other 
adjacent Places. Conducted under the auspices of 
her Majesty's Government. By Dr. N. DAVIS, 
F.R.G.S. 8vo, with 33 fine Illustrations, Steel En- 
gravings, Chromo-Lithographs, Aquatints, and 
Woodcuta, 21s. 

“ Dr. Davis here gives tothe world a book containing 
much more than the narrative of his adventures in 
work of excavation. To him belongs the honour of 
the first reproduction of valuable Carthaginian remains. 
The illustrations to the work are capital.”—Globe. 


1x. 
LORD AUCKLAND’S JOURNAL and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
308, 

“We thank Lord Auckland for these two very 
amusing volumes. They are full of matter certain @ 
delight the club, interest the statesman, and charm the 
fireside. They furnish a fund of table-talk; they 
supply very valuable data for our judgment of poli- 
| tical events; and at the same time abound in domestic 
scenes and cheerful family groups, over which 
| bright eyes and warm hearts will doubtless linger with 
sympathy ”"—/ress. 


S 
'THE GREATEST of the PLAY- 
TAGENETS: An Historical Memoir. 8vo, 12s. 
| “An excellent work, ably written, and well worth 
the attention of all impartial students of history and 
| biography.”—Globe. 





| 


XI. 
-}GEMS and JEWELS: their History, 


| Geography, Chemistry, and Ana, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time. By MADAME DE 
BARRERA, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“A really charming volume, which we heartily r- 
commend to our readers.” —Athenwum. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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